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PREFACE 


It has always been assumed that when books on educa- 
tion became best sellers, we might claim to^have won the 
first roimd in the fight against educational apathy. In 
recent months several books on education have been best 
sellers but, unfortunately, only so within the narrow 
circle whose interest in education was already a foregone 
conclusion. 

We do not seem, as yet, to have solved the problem of 
making education attractive to the ordinary man. He 
may be convinced of its importance but, on the whole, 
he shows the same reluctance toward active participation 
in educational effort that he shows toward his engage- 
ments with the Dentist, and counts both unpleasant 
experiences to be avoided as long as possible. 

Education for a Mevo Society is intended to convince him 
that he is mistaken, and that of all the constructive tasks 
on which the nation is engaged, modern education offers 
scope for the most exciting adventiure and promises the 
greatest social gain for the effort and expenditure involved. 
As these promises are conditioned by securing his interest 
and, later, his enthusiastic co-operation, the book is 
dedicated to the ordinary man. 

I accept full responsibility for the views expressed— 
though most 6f these would probably be shared by my 
friend and colleague, Harold C. Shearman, M.A., whose 
help and criticism have been invaluable. He must take 
credit for most of the data and constructive work in 
Chapters II and III and for much of the original draft 
of the final chapter. 

E.G. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The publication of a third edition provides the oppor- 
tunity for the Author to tender his grateful thanks to so 
many who have expressed appreciation of his book, and 
particularly to one or two readers, better informed than 
himself, who have enabled him to make small factual 
corrections in this edition. 

E. G. 

Feb. jg43. 
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EDUCATION FOR A 
SOCIETY 

Chapter I 

THE HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
purpose of education, there is general agreement that it 
influences the behaviour and character of the individual 
and affects the economic and social life of the co mmunit y. 
The extent to which it can do so has been determined 
by the authorities who have controlled educational policy 
and provision, at one time the Church and from the 
beginning of the twentieth century both the Church and 
the State. 

When, therefore, we are disposed to deplore the rather 
scanty return obtained from our educational expenditure 
and the almost universal apathy toward education, we 
might discover an explanation in the meagre fare on 
which the masses were expected to grow enthusiastic. 

Whatever defects may be inherent in the modem 
education system are due, less to the failures of successive 
governments to assume responsibility for educational 
reform than to powerful interests inside and outside 
Parliament who, time after time, have thwarted both 
government measures and private bills, some of which 
were destined to mark epochs in educational progress. 
The reader must judge for him or herself whether the 
history of our educational development supports this 
charge. 

The Children and Young Persons Act (1933) insists 
that the magistrate in the juvenile court must be con- 
cerned only with “ the welfare of the child ”. If this 
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Education for a New Society 

had been the criterion for measuring the value of pro- 
posals for educational reform, especially in the nineteenth 
century, sectarian differences would not have been 
allowed to prejudice educational progress and many of 
the anomalies we have yet to abolish would never have 
arisen. 

We are not suggesting that the governments of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were so benevo- 
lently inclined toward the education of the common 
people that, but for the opposition of contending factions 
and vested interests, the country would have been inun- 
dated with educational reforms. Governments seldom 
take the initiative in reform of any kind, least of all 
in education. It needed a good deal of pressure from 
inside and outside Parliament to obtain Ae first State 
grant for elementary education — a grant of ;^20,ooo on 
August 17th, 1833, being voted to “ aid private sub- 
scriptions to erect school houses for the children of the 
poorer classes This munificent gesture of benevolence 
was not prompted by any desire for State intervention 
in education. The Government of 1833 and successive 
governments for many years later were convinced that 
voluntary organisations and private enterprise could, 
between them, provide all the education necessary for the 
children of the poorer classes. 

It would be grossly imcharitable not to recognise that 
there would have been practically no educational pro- 
vision but for the National Society for Educating the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established Church, formed in 
1811, the British and Foreign Schools Society, established 
in 1814, and the charity schools, first organised under 
the guidance of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (S.P.G.K-.), founded in 1698. No differences 
of opinion in the controversy on the dual system of 
control in modem education should blind us to the fiict 
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that, if religious denominations claimed a voice in the 
control of education they did at least establish then- 
claim at a time when the State showed no concern 
whatever. 

When the nineteenth century opened, the provision 
of anything approaching an organised education system 
could only have been an ironical insult to children taken 
from the workhouses in batches and “ apprenticed ” 
to mill and factory owners to work the best part of the 
clock round at an age when most of them had just cut 
their second teeth. How, ironical any serious edu- 
cational pro-vision would have been may be judged from 
the fact that in 1802 Parliament passed, the Health and 
Morals Act, limiting the working hours of children to 
twelve per day and abolishing night work. The Act 
provided for instruction in reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and for compulsory attendance at Church on 
Sundays. Although claimed as the first Factory Act, it 
did not pro-vide for the appointment of inspectors. The 
duty of inspection was left to the nearest magistrate or 
clergyman, and as the former might be a factory owner 
himself and the latter disinterested, it is not surprising 
that the Act was extensively ignored. Against such a 
background of demoralising industrial conditions it is 
easy to understand the atmosphere of moral uplift and 
piety which dominated the educational ideas of the 
philanthropists and religious organisations of the nine- 
teenth century. The emphasis on moral and religious 
instruction at that time was not wholly due to the desire 
to proselytise. There was the genuine recognition that 
the e-vil effects of pitiably long hqurs of work, the abomin- 
able sweating of child labour, the shocking housing 
conditions and the almost universal illiteracy, had in- 
evitably produced what it had sown, a harvest of moral 
depravity. 
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We stress this because we do not desire to do an in- 
justice to the denominationalists who, from the first, 
insisted upon sectarian education, an insistence which 
may have had more justificatioh, if considered in relation 
to the moral factors which faced the religious bodies in 
the nineteenth century, however little justification it 
may have to-day. - 

To the Church, education, if not too liberally supplied, 
appeared to be the antidote to the growirig political 
agitation, the cure for the dissolute habits of the poor 
and the medium for the redemption of their souls. There 
were no lack of advocates of education, within limits, 
for the “ lower orders ”, and these -advocates were 
remarkably imanimous in claiming that its chief value 
would be to ensure submission and meekness. Arthur 
Young, in his Inquiry into State of Mind of the Lower Classes 
(1798), supported education as the medium for “ learning 
the doctrine of that truly excellent religion which exhorts 
to content and submission to the higher powers ”. 

A generation later Dickens showed that this attitude 
still prevailed and formed the philosophy of the manu- 
facturing class as represented by Mr. Dombey, in Dombey 
and Son. It will be recalled that Mr. Dombey, impelled 
to show some little generosity to the woman, Mrs. 
Richards, who had fulfilled the essential maternal func- 
tions to his motherless child, Paul, summoned her into 
his presence and after pompously reproving her by 
disclosing that after talking to her husband he was 
convinced that she and her whole family were “ sunk and 
steeped in ignorance ”, further informed her that he was 

far fimn being friendly to what is called, by persons of 
levdlii^ sentimente, general education. But it is neces- 
sary that the inferior classes should continue to be taught 
to know their position and to conduct themselves properly. 
... So far, I approve of schools. 
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In furtherance of this approval, Mr, Dombey had 
nominated Mrs. Richards’ eldest son to a vacancy at a 
charity school, the Charitable Grinders ”, where “ not 
only is a wholesome education bestowed upon the scholars, 
but where a dress and a badge is likewise provided for 
them The number of her son, I believe,” said 
Mr. Dombey, turning to his sister and speaking of the 
child as if he were a hackney coach, “ is one hundred 
and forty-seven.” 

A clause in the articles of one charity school, typical 
of all, said : 

The children shall wear their cap bands, clothes and other 
marks of distinction, everyday, whereby the trustees and 
benefactors may know them and see what their behaviour 
is abroad.^ 

Doubtless Mr. Dombey well represented the class who 
recognised that an ignorant population was bound to be 
thriftless, a thriftless population would be expensive and 
might even be dangerous. Thus one philanthropic 
organisation, passably progressive as the nineteenth 
century goes, had the honest candour to claim a deep 
interest in the morals of the poor on the grounds that 

as in every country they are numerous and a threat to our 
personal security, we are obliged on innumerable occasions 
to trust them with our property and, what is more, the 
minds of our children may be influenced by the good or 
bad qualities of the servants in whose care they spend so 
much of their time. The higher ranks are thus cleeply 
interested in providing a moral and religious education 
for the whole of the poor. As these are enabled to rise 
in the scale of civilisation they will feel more repugnance 
to the degradation of parish relief and the enormous sums 
extracted from the industrious part of the community will 
be saved, ^ 

1 Victor Cohen, The Mmteentk Century, 

* Adult Education Committee Final Report, 1919. 
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Even this frank appeal to self-interest was Hot wholly 
convincing to those who bitterly opposed any extension 
of education to the “ lower orders Twenty-four years 
after Arthur Young had advocated limited opportunities, 
if only to enable the poorer classes “ to read the Word 
of God ”, it was argued by a clerical critic that education 
would give “ the lower classes the absurd notion that they 
were on a footing with their superiors in respect of their 
rights to mental improvement ; it would be dangerous 
to the public peace as the projects of certain revolutionary 
maniacs who teach the people that the convenience of 
man and not the Will of God has consigned them to 
labour and privation ' 

Thus between tihe religious denominations willing to 
provide limited opportunities with a strong sectarian 
bias ; those who desired to restrict instruction to reading 
only, those who thought the safety of the realm depended 
upon keeping the poor in ignorance and those who, like 
John Stuart Mill and Francis Place, strongly opposed 
any form of sectarian instruction and fought consistently 
for secular education, the education of the majority of 
the children was completely neglected. 

Tlie Health and Morals Act (1802), to which we have 
already briefly referred, was limited to protecting the 
health and morals of pauper children. In introducing 
the Bill, Sir Robert Peel intimated that he, himself, 
employed nearly a thousand children of this description. 
He claimed that his other pursuits prevented him from 
visiting the factories as often as he would wish, but when 
he did so he 

was struck with the uniform appearance of bad health and, 
in many cases, stunted growth of the children. The horns 
of labour were regulated by the overseer whose remimera- 
- tion depended upon the quantity of work done, he was 

* Rev. J. Twist, The Po/igi of Educating the Poor. 
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often induced to make the children work excessive hours 

and to stop their complaints by trifling bribes.^ 

Whatever good intentions may have prompted the Bill 
it remained a dead letter. No legislative steps had been 
taken to deal with the education of the children of the 
country as a whole until 1807, when Mr. Whitbread 
introduced a bill in Parliament which deserved to come 
down to posterity as the “ five bob a nob ” bill. Whit- 
bread was an admirer and supporter of Lancaster’s 
monitorial system, under which monitors were trained 
to teach younger pupils. The main object of the system 
was cheapness, and in introducing his Bill, Whitbread 
quoted evidence in support of his case that under Lan- 
caster’s plan the cost of “ education ” per child need 
not exceed 5s. per year. 

Dr. Andrew Bell, a Church clergyman, had adopted 
the system. He had been superintendent of a male 
orphanage in Madras and for many years a bitter dispute 
waged whether Bell or Lancaster was the original author 
of the monitorial system. 

Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, was the son of a poor 
nonconformist cane-sieve maker. Joseph, hims elf, was 
a charity school boy who, at twenty years of age, opened 
a school in Southwark and maintained it with funds 
zealously begged firom the Quakers. It was in this 
one-roomed school that he commenced expe rimenting 
with the monitorial system. It was so successful that 
the nonconformist and social reformers responded with 
enthusiasm, and on this foundation the Lancasterian 
Association, later to become the British and Foreign 
Schools Society, was formed. Its educational policy 
included religious teaching of an undenominational 
character. This was not meat strong enough for the 
Church parties who, while supporting the monitorial 
^ Podmore, Robert Owen, 
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system, insisted upon Dr. Bell’s more rigidly sectarian 
emphasis and provided this through the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. 

Thus a controversy was born which has lasted for more 
than a century, a controversy which did not centre 
round the advisability or otherwise of teaching religion 
in the schools, but whether the children should or should 
not be indoctrinated with specific religious creeds. 

Lancaster had a monitor in charge of each group of 
ten children. Lancaster taught the monitors and the 
monitors were supposed to teach the children. One 
monitor, a former pupil in Lancaster’s school, has left 
a description of the scene on record. He says : 

Round the room were six or seven hundred boys in little 
drafts singing “ L — — K — P, leap, to jump.” The babel 
was such that I remember on one occasion trying if I 
should be heard singing “ Black-eye’d Susan ”. I sang and 
no one noticed me. I was monitor of “ order ” at the 
time.i 

Rewards and punishments were the incentives to good 
behaviour, the rewards being tickets which could be 
exchanged for trumpery toys, and the punishments often 
of a brutal and degrading character. 

Whitbread’s Bill proposed to provide a modest two 
years’ firee education, limited to the three R’s — ^reading, 
writing and arithmetic. He , advocated the monitorial 
system, but eveii this two years’ course at a total cost 
of los. for the whole period was violently opposed. 
Outside Parliament no one worried, except those who 
were opposed to ihe Bill, and they petitioned against it. 
In spite of this opposition, Whitbread forced Parliament 
to discuss, the education of “ the lower orders ” for the 
first time. He used the familiar argument that “ if the 
^Victor Cohen, The Nineteenth Centwy, 
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school does not educate the gutter will ”, and the House 
of Commons passed the Bill, probably with the full 
knowledge that it would be decapitated, as it was, by 
the House of Lords. Its rejection was moved by the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury and it received exactly 
two votes. The hostility of the noble lords was based 
entirely upon fear that an intelligent working-class would 
be both seditious and dangerous. Giddy, the President 
of the Royal Society and a noted scientist, said in the 
course of the debate in the Commons that education 

instead of teaching them subordination would render them 
fractious and refractory ; it would enable them to read 
seditious pamphlets, vicious books and publications against 
Christianity ; it would render them insolent to their 
superiors and in a few years the result would be that the 
legislature woTold find it necessary to direct the strong arm 
of power toward them and to furnish the executive magis- 
trate with much more vigorous laws than were now in 
force.t 

Whitbread died in 1815. His effort discouraged any 
further attempt to secure State intervention until 1816, 
when Lord Brougham persuaded Parliament to set up 
a Committee “ to enquire into the education of the 
lower orders”. Two years later the Committee re- 
ported : It favoured rate-aided parochial schools and 
recommended building grants. On the basis of this report 
Brougham introduced a Bill in 1820. This was a more 
comprehensive measure than Whitbread’s. 

The local manufacturers were to contribute toward 
the building of schools and the rates to the cost of main- 
taining them. The schoolmaster was to be appointed 
by the Church authorities at salaries ranging from fao 
to per annum, with a house. The curriculum of 
the school was a matter for the clergy. 

L. Hammond, Tke Town Labourer. 
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Opposition came from all sides. From the manu- 
facturers who were opposed to the proposed tax on their 
own financial resources, from the nonconformists who 
objected to the Church being placed in a privileged 
position, and from the Church because the Bill proposed 
that part of the expenditure on schools should be met 
from income from educational endowments. Although 
the Bill passed its second reading it had to be withdrawn. 

Lord Brougham had been much influenced by Robert 
Owen, to whom both the Co-operative Movement and 
the British Socialist Movement owe so much for their 
early inspiration. Owen’s own schooling finished at ten 
years of age. He had given liberal financial support to 
Lancaster and later offered a thousand pounds to the 
Church schools if they would open their schools to all 
without distinction of creed and five hrmdred pounds if 
they refused this condition. After some discussion they 
accepted the smaller sum.^ 

In i8i6, the same year in^ which Brougham moved for 
his select committee, Owen commenced his famous 
experiment with the school for the children employed at 
his mills in Lanark. By the time Brougham introduced 
his 1820 Bill, Owen’s school was attracting great atten- 
tion. Brougham had, himself, visited the school and had 
been impressed by the educational theories which Owen 
incessantly propounded by speech, pamphlet and by 
example. This is not the place to discuss the Owenite 
theories on the place of enviromnent and training, in 
moulding human ch^acter. Francis Place, who read 
and, it is said, corrected the manuscript of Owen’s 
Essays, was impatient of Owen’s dogmatism on this 
subject and says : 

Mr. Owen was then, and is still, persuaded that he was 
the first who had ever observed that man was the creature 
J-Pcxtaore, Robert Oum. 
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of circumstances. On this supposed discovery he founa^^.. 
his system. Never having read a metaphysical book, 
having heard of the disputes respecting free will and neces- 
sity, he had no clear conception of his subject and his 
views were obscmre.^ 

On the whole, however, Owen’s educational philosophy 
was sound. He strongly pleaded for a national system 
of unsectarian education. He advocated a Department 
of Education with power to establish training colleges, to 
build schools, to draft curricula, and to appoint teachers. 
He laid great stress bn equality of opportunity and upon 
the development of person^ty. Owen believed • in 
education from infancy, and in his own school at Lanark 
all children above one year old were, subject to parental 
consent, to be admitted. Children up to lo years of 
age were day pupils and over lo attended in the evening. 
Owen was one of the few factory owners who employed 
no children under lo years of age. The hours of work 
for children in Owen’s factory had been eleven and 
three-quarters per day, but from January i8i6 these 
were reduced to ten and three-quarters. In that year 
the registers contained the names of 145 boys and 129 
girls, and the evening registers, 174 boys and 31 1 girls, 
a total of 759. The average attendance was 622. 

Owen’s experiment in education inspired the grow- 
ing working-class movements, rather than the Parlia- 
mentarians, in spite of the fact that he directed most of 
his pamphleteering to those in high places. Both his 
example and his teaching, however, were, a few years 
later, to find a ready response among the leaders of the 
Co-operative, the Chartist and the Trade Union 
Movements. 

The first public education grant of ^so,ooo in 1833, 
insignificant though it was, had established the principle 

^ Graham Wallas, Lifif of Francis Place, 
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of State recognition, and from that period a new spirit 
was abroad. It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
same Parliament in the same year had granted ;;C50,ooo 
to improve the royal stables ! There were now few 
working-class programmes which did not demand an 
extension of popular education and claim, as a right, 
what had hitherto been regarded as a privilege. In 
this, the workers had eloquent support of men like 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Bentham, Dickens, John Stuart Mill, 
William Lovett and John Roebuck. 

The State grant had been renewed each year up to 1839, 
when it was increased by a majority of two votes to 
;^30,000. 

Brougham had made three abortive attempts to interest 
the House in a national system of education, one in 1835 
and the other in 1837, and a third in 1838. In 1837 
another Select Committee had been appointed to report 
on the best means of providing education for the chil^en 
of the poorer classes in the large towns. This Committee 
reported in 1838. It claimed that in large towns one in 
twelve of the population were in receipt of some kinH of 
schooling, but only one in twenty-four of any kind which 
was of value. In some places, the average was as low 
as one in forty, but even with these startling facts before 
them the Committee were content to recommend a 
continuance of the voluntary system with an extension of 
grants to the National Society and the British and Foreign 
Schools Society. The sectarian battle was now in full 
swing. The small State grants had stimulated competi- 
tion between the Church, whose claim to dominate 
education was challenged by the nonconformists, while 
an mfluential section of liberal opinion was agitating 
for the separation of secular and religious education. 
The Government decided to compromise. It proposed 
a Special Gonunittee of the Privy Council to supervise 
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alL. matters affecting the education of the people. The 
Committee was appointed in 1839 and at its first meeting 
decided to provide for the establishment of a State 
Training College, with model schools attached, to appoint 
inspectors for grant-aided schools and to grant aid to 
societies other than the National and British Societies, 
The college would be non-sectarian, except that it would- 
provide doctrinal instruction at stated times. 

Such a storm of opposition arose firom the sectarian 
interests that the Government not only abandoned its 
project for the training college, but passed on to the 
National and the British Societies the ^10,000 it had ear- 
marked for the purpose ! 

The Special Committee of the Privy Council survived, 
however, and' it may be considered to be the forerunner 
of the Board of Education actually established in 1899, 
just sixty years later. The Govermnent had not sur- 
rendered on the right of inspection of schools and grants 
to other than sectarian bodies. 

In the meantime, certain factory legislation had been 
passed which affected education. The Factory Act of 
1819, applying to cotton mills, fixed the minimum age at 
which children could be employed at 9, but under this 
Act children ceased to be “ young persons ” at 16 instead 
of 18. The hours of labour between 9 and 16 years of 
age were to be not more than thirteen and a half, allow- 
ing one and a half for meals. The provision for educa- 
tion which had been in the 1802 Health and Morals Act 
was omitted altogether. Night work for “ yoxmg 
persons ” was prohibited. This Act made no pro'vision 
for factory inspection other than by a magistrate or a 
clergyman. Indeed, by 1825, J. C. Hobhouse reported 
that in the six years from the passing of the Act, only two 
convictions had taken place under the Act, though it 
was well kno'wn that in some mills the children worked 
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fifteen or sixteen hours a day and that children under 
9 years of age were employed. 

The Act of 1833 reintroduced the principle of educa- 
tion for two hours a day. It also provided for the 
appointment of factory and school inspectors. This Act 
had been preceded by three years’ agitation for a ten- 
hour day. This agitation had been led by Richard 
Oastler, John Doherty, Sadler and Robert Owen — 
although Owen contracted out before the end of the 
campaign, partly because he was critical of the constitu- 
tional methods employed by his colleagues, which he 
blamed for slow progress, and also because he was now 
advocating an eight-hour day. 

From this period we may note a significant change in 
the character of the pressure for reform on Parliament. 
So far Parliament had, in leisurely fashion, accepted the 
minimum of demands made upon it by the few en- 
lightened members of Parliament only after undeniable 
evidence that it was no longer possible to neglect to do so. 
Now for the first time there was a public opinion — an 
opinion which expressed itself in the huge demonstrations 
organised by the Chartist Movement and since 1824, 
when the Combination Acts had been repealed, in strikes, 
lock-outs and industrial unrest. Ministries which had 
placidly governed by small concessions to appease 
insistent members of the Opposition parties, or awkward 
supporters of their own party who suffered occasional 
attacks of conscience, now began to be seriously alarmed 
by the clamour of “ the mob ”. So seriously, that in 
1843, just before the coUapse of, the Chartists, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury moved in the House the “ need for instant 
and serious consideration of the best means of promoting 
the blessings of a moral and religious education among 
the working classes ”. Thus, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the idea still persisted that the 
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antidote to social and industrial unrest was “ a moral 
and religious ” education. 

Sir John Graham, the Conservative Home Secretary, 
responded by introducing in the same year a new Factory 
Bill. This was to provide for three hours’ compulsory 
education for children employed in woollen, flax, silk 
and cotton mills, and proposed to limit the child labour 
to six and a half hours per day for those between 8 and 
13 years of age. In accordance with tradition, Graham 
had to face the religious difficulty and proposed to do" 
this by providing that the schoolmaster should be a 
member of the Church of England and the management 
of the schools consisting of trustees, liie clergyman and 
churchwardens, two others to be appointed by the 
magistrates and two by the null owners. Attendance 
at church was to be compidsory on Sundays, with day- 
time Church of England religious instruction. For the 
first time a conscience clause was inserted which allowed 
non-communicants to contract out of attendance at 
church. 

As might be expected, nonconformist opposition rose 
like a river in full flood. The protest was so strong that 
although Graham proposed drastic amendments to his 
own Bill he had, eventually, no alternative but to with- 
draw it. The importance of the Graham Bid was that 
it raised, for the first time, the question of semi-public 
control over school management. The control suggested 
by Grahanf could not be called public in the sense that 
the trustees were to be elected by and responsible to the 
public, but the proposal itself intensified the controversy 
between the two factions, one which believed no sound 
education was possible imless it were directed by the 
Chiurch and was heated in its opposition to secular control 
of any kind, appointed or elected, and the other faction 
increasingly resolved to press for a national system of 
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education financed by the State and under the control 
of representative bodies. The phrase “ No taxation 
without representation ” was a slogan now being used 
in the educational controversy. 

For twelve years after 1843 Parliament made no serious 
effort to introduce legislation on education of any 
important character. It decided to take the line of least 
resistance by coming to the help of the volimtary societies. 
State inspection, however, was extended and grants made 
contingent upon the observation of certain simple 
standards of attainment. The Committee in Council 
used its powers to make grants to schools other than 
those provided by the two national societies, subject to 
the schools providing religious instruction, though this 
need not be sectarian in character. Those who supported 
the volimtary system argued that, by 185 1, the two national 
societies had brought the power to read and write within 
the reach of a school population approximating to two 
millions. It should not be assumed firom this that two 
million children were in daily attendance at school. 
The picture nearer to the truth was that presented to a 
conference on national education in 1857. Of the two 
million children claimed to be on the school registers, 
42 per cent, attended less than one year, 22 per cent, for 
less than Two years, and 15 per cent, for less than three 
years, so that approximately two-thirds were in school 
for less than two years.^ What is of equal importance is 
that a large proportion of the children werff half-timers. 
These figures were substantially confirmed by the Duke 
of Newcastle’s Gommssion Report in 1861 — ^that approxi- 
mately one in eight of the population came under some 
form of school influence. 

This Gommksion thought children should be en- 
couraged to attend school in their earlier years as they 

^ Birchenough, History of Elementary Education. 
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could not be expected to remain at school beyond the 
age of II. Of the children who did attend school, 
two-thirds were in Church of England schools, and it 
should be noted that in the half-century up to i860, 
the Church had voluntarily raised something like eight 
million pounds for maintenance and had spent millions 
on school buildings. On the other hand, the grants from 
State funds had been steadily rising, so much so that 
in the period i860 to 1866 inclusive, the State had 
provided nearly five millions and the claims to public 
control could no longer be ignored. 

The question now debated was whether the voluntary 
system could be supplanted by a national system, wholly 
provided by the State, or whether the Government 
should encourage the development of a State system 
running side by side with the voluntziry system. Most 
Liberals now favoured the former course, but the Govern- 
ment, led in 1870 by Mr. Gladstone, were for the second 
course, and this compromise was adopted in the Forster 
Education Act of 1870, which preserved the position of 
existing voluntary schools, but gave municipal boroughs 
the power to msike good deficiency of accommodation. 
In presenting the Bill, Forster argued that there were a 
million children between 6 and 10 not provided for, 
and half a million between ip and 12.^ 

School Boards were to be established to make good 
deficiency in provision, and they were to be empowered 
to call for an education rate and to secure attendance 
of children between 5 and 13 years of age. This did 
not mean that there was to be compulsory attendance up 
to 13. Attendance was not made obligatory until 1876, 
and it was not until 1899 that the age for leaving was 
raised to 12. The significance of this Act was that the 
State, for the first time, was to make actual provision for 

* Birehenough, History of Elementary EdueaUon. 
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elementary education and that its method of doing so 
imposed upon the country a dual system of education 
which is stffl one of the anachronisms of the British educa- 
tional system. The Liberal Party strongly opposed the 
levying of a local rate to subsidise and extend the denom- 
inational schools, and the one concession the Government 
made was to amend this clause of the Act, providing, 
instead of aid from the rates for voluntary schools, 
increased grants from the State. That the Liberals 
foresaw what would happen is shown by the extraordinary 
development of interest which the denominationalists 
exhibited. They took advantage of the opportunity 
much more quickly than the School Boards and more 
than two-thirds of the claims for building grants were 
from denominational school managers. They had been 
warned by the proposal to set up School Boards that this 
was a challenge and they responded with energy. It 
was in this period that so many voluntary schools were 
erected. For the first time the children profited by the 
competition between those who stood for sectarian and 
those who desired a national system of education. School 
Boards had been given powers to make attendance com- 
pulsory, but diese powers had not been extensively 
exercised. Even the Education Act of 1876, which was 
to apply to the whole coxmtry, pt*ovided certain excep- 
tions. Under that Act a child could leave school at 
10 years of age if he had passed a Standard IV examina- 
tion in the three R’s and made 150 attendances in each 
of five years* He could even be exempted from these 
restrictions at 10 years of age as a half-time factory 
worker. 

Mundella’s Act of 1880 improved this position slightly 
by insisting that no half-timer could be employed between 
10 and 13 years of age unless he had obtained a certificate 
of proficiency determined by local by-laws. By 1893 
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the minimum age for leaving school or half-time employ- 
ment became ii, and by 1899 it became 12, exceptions 
being allowed for agriculture where children could 
become half-timers at ii years of age. In this same 
year the Board of Education was established with a 
President answerable to Parliament, either directly or 
through his Parliamentary Secretary. In addition, a 
Consultative Committee to the Board was set up. 

Three years later (1902) the Balfour Education Act 
was passed. This Act, which was to guarantee to every 
child, irrespective of its social position, a free education, 
was rmdoubtedly a real epoch in the development of the 
modem system. It made Coimty and Borough entirely 
responsible for provision. It abolished thousands of 
local school boards and attendance committees and 
substituted over 300 local authorities. The Bill also 
encouraged the development of secondary and technical 
education by empowering local' authorities to establish 
rate-aided schools for higher education. The oppor- 
tuiiity for secondary education, however, was very 
limited, partly by the totally inadequate amount which 
local authorities could spend on secondary education, 
but mainly by the economic position of parents who 
could not afford to maintain their children at school. 

The principle of the dual system, was continued, the 
local authority becoming responsible for the non-provided 
schools as they were now termed — ^the Church authorities 
to be responsible for the repair of the school fabric. 
The church school managers had power to appoint their 
own teachers, who must be approved by the local educa- 
tion authority, but approval could only be refused on 
grounds of educational inefficiency. 

Many efforts have been made to secure a unified- 
education system and to abolish dual control. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell tried in the Liberal Government of 
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1906. Later, Mr. McKenna proposed a system of 
tr ansfe rs of non-providcd schools to local authorities with 
power for the school managers to contract out and 
receive State grant provided they fulfilled the Board of 
Education conditions as regards teaching efficiency. 
Other bills, on similar lines, have been proposed, but no 
effort has yet succeeded or appears to be within measur- 
able distance of success. 

The most important development which emerged firom 
the educational discussions in tl^ period, was a realisation 
that education of the naind was closely related to the 
physical health of the child. In 1908, over a quarter 
of the would-be army recruits had been rejected as 
physically unfit, and it began to be recognised that most 
of the defects for which they were rejected would not 
have developed except for neglect in the formative years. 
These matters will be discussed at a later stage, but it 
is important to note the 1906 Act (Provision of Meals) 
as a milestone in educational development. This Act 
empowered authorities to establish school canteens, 
though the rate allocated for this purpose was not to 
exceed one-halJ^eimy in the pound. 

The following year saw an even more important 
development in the legislation imposing on local authori- 
ties the responsibility for the periodic medical inspection 
of school children. Special grants were available to assist 
authorities to set up school medical departments, and 
the Board of Education established its own department 
with a Chief Medical Officer • of Health, a departure 
which has perhaps been the most enlightened educational 
advance of the century. 

At the same time, a Bill was passed to limit the employ- 
ment of children outside school hours. 

The main lesson we have learned from State inter- 
vention in education fi:om 1902 has been that the State 
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could not only provide education, but that it could 
provide and influence the social and economic environ- 
ment which made education efiective. The six years, 
igo2-8, had seen a national system firmly established. 
I^e return of forty Labour members to the Parliament of 
1910 gave an impetus to the demand for further educa- 
tional advance. Most of the Labour membe/s were the 
products of the period of the slender educational oppor- 
tunities of the early board-school days, plus such 
opportunities as they had sought in the night schools 
Education in night schools had been recommended 
by the Newcastle Commission and the Privy Council 
Committee accepted the recommendation and tried to 
encourage their growth by small grants in aid for pupils 
over 12 years of age. The Balfour Education Act, 1902, 
had empowered local authorities to raise the product of 
a penny rate for other than, elementary education. This 
could be used by the more enlightened authorities to 
extend the provision of technical education and to 
provide better facilities for evening schools. Even then, 
the night school and, later, the evening school neither 
attracted nor retained when they did attract, any large 
proportion of the adolescent population. There had 
been nothing in the provision of education up to the end 
of the nineteenth century to stimulate enthusiasm for 
continuing it. Not the . least of the tragedies of that 
provision is that young men and women had come to 
deride education as the result of the only experience 
they had had of it. This partly explains why the work- 
ing-class population shortened the school life of its own 
children and why the children, themselves, breathed 
sighs of relief when their school days were over. 

The 1893 revised code for evening schools which 
allowed pupils up to 21 years of age to attend and recog- 
'nised them for grant, gave a filHp.to the spread of even- 

c 
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ing schools, but, even as late as 1914, the attendance of 
juveniles was notoriously poor, only 20 per cent, of the 
age group 14 to 18 being in attendance, and of those 
who did attend many failed to put in an appearance 
after the first week or two. In spite of these disquieting 
facts, many of the adult population in the early part of 
the present centxiry owed everything to the night or 
evening schools for what education they received, and’ 
this was true of many of the early Labour Members of 
Parliament. 

It is not without significance that the next important 
step in educational reform was preceded, like that of 
1870 afid 1902, by a, period of intense industrial and 
political unrest. Students of industrial history who 
lived through the period 1910 to 1914 will remember the 
episodes. The Transport strikes of 19 ii, the miners’ 
strike of 1912, the huge surge of political controversy 
in the working-class movement on the virtues of direct 
or political action arising out of the growing interest in 
syndicalism which was making many converts in the 
Labour Movement, the political ferment over Ireland 
with the prospect of armed insurrection in Northern 
Ireland. It was in this atmosphere of industrial and 
political conflict that Mr. Pease was to introduce, in 
1913, an education bill which aimed at securing wider 
opportunities for secondary and technical education and 
for improving elementary education. The War inter- 
vened and the ^energies of the country were turned to 
destruction instead of construction. 

The almost, unanimous unity with which the country 
entered the war in 1939 was in sharp contrast to the 
position in 1914. The Labour Movement itself was 
seriously divided, and although . Labour Members of 
Parliament joined the Coahtion Government of 1915, 
industrial unrest continued. It was not until the country ‘ 
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was passing through the grim and fearful days of 1917 
that the common danger and the growing hope in the 
Rt. Hon. Lloyd George’s promises of a land fit for heroes 
seized the popular imagination and secured wider co- 
operative effort. Mr. Lloyd George certainly gave 
evidence of his good intention so far as education was 
concerned when, in 1917, he invited Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield, to 
become President of the Board of Education. It was a 
revolutionary departure to go outside the ranks of the 
political party system for a Cabinet Minister for 
Education^ but this was even less revolutionary than that 
an educational expert should be selected to deal with 
education. While it might be considered a matter of 
course to engage a plumber to plumb, it had never been 
considered necessary to select an educationist to plan 
and administer education. 

The choice was justified by events. Teachers, educa- 
tional administrators and, not least in importance, children 
owe a debt of gratitude to Fisher for his Education Bill of 
1918. Much of the machinery was to lie idle during the 
early years following the war. Some of it was incor- 
porated in the Act of 1921 and some of the proposals, i.e., 
continued part-time education up to i8 years of age, is 
still an ideal to be attained. Salaries of teachers had 
long been a public scandal and men and women of 
ability were not being attracted to the profession. The 
average salaries in 1914, even for head masters, were 
less than per week. The Act abolished the limit of 
the 2d, rate for higher education, thus encouraging the 
extension of secondary education. It brought nursery 
school provision within the range of practical application 
by empowering, though not compelling local authorities 
to establish or aid nursery schools. How little we had 
really progressed may be gleaned from the fact that in 
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1918 the Bill abolished half-time employment and raised 
the school-leaving age to 14. It also gave power to 
local authorities to prepare by-laws to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15, and it is sufficiently indicative of our 
lack of knowledge of our own legislative power to point 
out that only two or three authorities have ever taken 
advantage of these powers under the Act. 

The Act also prohibited the employment of children 
in any kind of employment for gain under 12 years of age. 
Over 12 no child could be employed on Sundays for 
more than two hours and not before 6 a.m. or after 
8 p.m. on any day. This does not appear to be particu- 
larly enlightened for 1918, but it must be remembered 
that Fister was opposed by many vested interests, some 
of which had not been adverse to exploiting the nimble 
fingers of the children, on the excuse of labour shortage 
during the war, as evidenced by the public protests and 
special campaigns against this exploitation organised by 
the Workers’ Educational Association and its affilialed 
bodies. 

Local education authorities were given wider responsi- 
bilities and made answerable to the Board of Education 
for submitting comprehensive schemes to fill the gaps in 
education in their areas. 

The Act has become famous for the proposal to provide 
continuative part-time education up to 18 years of age. 
This clause was not to be enforced for a period of seven 
years following the passing of the Act, and in the interval 
the age for compxilsory part-time education was fixed 
at 16. This part of the Act has remained inoperative, 
though there has been recently much promise of activity 
in this direction as part of post-war educational policy. 

Mr. Fisher, like his predecessors, refused to be drawn 
into the controversy on religious education or even to 
face, seriously, the question of dual’control. He did make 
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an effort by an amending Act in 1921 to improve the 
control of the local education authorities so far as appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers were concerned and to 
make the local authorities responsible for the repair 
and maintenance of non-provided schools, subject to the 
buildings remaining the property of the school managers, 
to be used by them when not in use by the L.E.A., i.e., 
for Sunday-school and meeting use. As agreement with 
the religious interests could not be secured the Bill was 
dropped. 

W^at did grow out of the Act was an appreciable 
increase of secondary education, though this was still so 
limited by economic circumstances of the parent that 
only a fraction of the children who could have profited 
by it were able to take advantage of it. Public opinion 
had moved so far, however, that the proposals of the 
Hadow Committee in 1927 for the reorganisation of the 
whole system to provide for a break at 1 1 with a planned 
educational course lasting for four years to suit the 
varying needs of the children, was received with great 
enthusiasm. Two years later the Labour Government 
of 1929 was in Office, with Sir Charles Trevelyan as 
President of the Board of Education. His first step was 
to prepare a Bill to raise the school-leaving age to 15 
from an appointed day — ^April 1931 — arid to provide 
maintenance allowances. The time seemed appropriate. 
Unemployment was at its peak and was aggravated by 
nearly half a milhon children leaving school every year 
at 14 years of age, to swell the already overcrowded 
labour markets. 

The Bill involved encouragement of new building 
schemes on a large scale and the modernisation of many 
existing schools. Here the difficulty arose in regard to 
the non-provided schools. The school managers had 
neither the money to build new senior schools nor to 
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modernise existing ones,, and the old question of control 
arose if the State were to be expected to provide the 

finance. 

Proposals were put forward for compromise but^ 
eventuaUy, the Bill was passed with a clause postponing 
its operation until an Act was agreed upon authorising 
grants from public funds to enable managers of non- 
provided schools to comply with the building require~ 
ments. This amending Act was passed in 1936. It was . 
the Bill to raise the school-leaving age to 15 but provided 
for exemptions allowing children to leave school at 14 
if parents could satisfy the local education authority that 
beneficial employment was offered. In spite of strong 
opposition to the exemption clauses from local authori- 
ties, teaching bodies and working-class educational and 
industrial organisations, the Government refused to 
withdraw the obnoxious clauses and the Bill passed 
through both Houses. 

The “ appointed day ’’ has been postponed until after 
the war, and if government assurances are honoured, the 
exemption clauses are to be withdrawn. ^ If, however, 
we are to build up a new and better social order, the 
raising of the school age to 15 can only be considered a 
stepping-stone to a much bolder and more imaginative 
educational policy. 



Chapter II 

EDUCATION TO-DAY 

English education reflects strikingly the society of which 
it is a part. The same contrasts between wealth and 
poverty are well represented by the expenditure on the 
children of Boston, Lines., or Falmouth, whose schooling 
costs £g 6 s. zd. a year, and those at Eton on whom at 
least £3 1 5 ^ — generally much more — ^is lavished annually. 
There are the same extremes of comfort, as seen in the 
comparison between all that modern planning can pro- 
vide in a Cambridgeshire village college or in the latest 
secondary school, and the slum elementary schools which 
are the dismal relics of Victorianism. The general 
standard, too, is still typically drab and depressing. 
Thus, according to Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, in his recent 
survey of social conditions in York {Poverty and Progress), 
all but one of the voluntary schools in that city were 
built between 1834. and 1890, and all but two of the 
council schools between 1891 and 1916. Again, there 
are the same wide differences of opportunity, Though 
many students fi:om working-class homes now reach the 
universities and distinguish themselves there, the road is 
steep and admission is highly competitive — ^but only for 
those who are not well off.- And, in spite of all the 
difference that the scholarship system has made in the 
last generation, recent research has shown that, for seven 
fee-paying students who receive a higher education, only 
one firee pupil of equal ability is so favoured.^ Finally, 
the chances of life and health are widely different. Sir 
John Orr has shovm that the boys at Christ’s Hospital 
— a public boarding-school — ^were on the average two 

Layboume and White, Educa&on and the Birth-rate. 

* Gray, The Na&on’s Jrdel^ence, p. 95. ■ 
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inches taller at the age of 13 and four inches taller at 
17 than a similar sample of boys from elementary schools ; 
and one in six of the children who enter our infant schools 
at the age of 5 start their school careers handicapped by 
largely preventible physical defects. 

Thus the characteristic feature is the existence, side by 
side, of two quite different educational systems, one for 
the few and the other for the mdny. There were in 
1938 just over five naillion children, aged 5-14, in public 
elementary and secondary schools — representing 92 -fi per 
cent, of the total estimated population of those ages. 
Most of the remaining 391,000 were at private schools, 
which term includes both the small school “ round the 
comer ” and the expensive preparatory boarding-schools 
at places Hke Eastbourne or in some adapted country 
house. These send their pupils to one of the select public 
schools, of which Eton, Harrow and Winchester are, of 
course, the most famous, or the other schools— hoarding 
or day — of a similar type, in which some 80,000 boys 
and girls are educated. The two groups see as little of 
each other and can as little imagine the condition of 
each other’s lives as can the dwellers in the East a nd 
the West End. As will be stressed later, all this would 
■ matter much less were it not for the fact that the influence 
of the schools for the few in the government of the many 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. Since the 
Board of Education was created forty-two years ago, to 
take only one example, we have had one President of 
the Board of Education (Arthur Henderson fox' a few 
months) who began life in anything resembling an 
elementary school. Of the other eighteen at least twelve 
were at one of the big “ pubHc schools Nor is this 
merely the heritage of the past, for the most recent 
Presidents have come more definitely from the “ top 
layer ” than their predecessors : of the seven who have 
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reigned since 1931, four were “ Eton and Oxford ”, and 
the others were at Clifton, Uppingham and Marlborough. 

Having thus indicated some of the familiar but un- 
realised features of the educational landscape, it is time 
to describe its pattern and administration. 

For England and Wales there is one central authority, 
the Board of Education, which is a Government depart- 
ment normally in Whitehall. The “ Board ” nominally 
consists of a number of Cabinet Ministers, including the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister ; 
but it has never met and there would be a first-class 
sensation ifit ever did. When “ the Board of Education ” 
suggests or “ the Board of Education ” decides, the 
authority is that of the President — a Cabinet Minister — 
and the voice is that of a body of Civil Servants, with a 
Permanent Secretary at their head, selected like other 
high Civil Servants in other departments, and learning 
what they know about education firom their day-to-day 
experience in administering it : an occupation in which 
they may spend years without going into an actual 
school. 

There is a Welsh Department of the Board, with its 
own Permanent Secretary. Scotland, on the other hand, 
has its own Scottish Education Department in Edinbxirgh, 
but without a President, as the Secretary of State for 
Scotland is responsible for this as for other sections of 
Scottish government. The Board has the advantage of 
the expert advice of a consultative committee to which 
the President refers particular problems fi:om time to 
time, and which has produced a series of valuable reports, 
one of which — “ The Hadow Report ” — ^has become the 
inspiration of important reforms. 

The Board of Education does not, itself, run any 
schools : that is the work of the 315 local education 
authorities ; and the Board’s influence over them is 
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mainly derived from the fact that it pays grants, amount- 
ing, in recent years, to rather less than half dieir total 
expenditure — though some authorities receive a much 
greater proportion than others. The local education 
authorities are the county and county borough councils 
and 148 borough and 22 urban district councils. 
Boroughs which in 1901 had less than 10,000 and urban 
districts which had less than 20,000 population are not 
L.E.A.S, and some otheis have relinquished their powers. 
The 146 counties and county boroughs have full powers 
because they are charged, under Part II of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, with the responsibility for “ higher 
education ”, which includes secondary and technical 
institutions ; the boroughs and urban districts, often 
known as “ Part III ” authorities, administer elementary 
education only. The area and population served by 
these authorities varies widely. Thus among the “ Part 
III ” authorities we find, on the one hand, Tottenham 
with, in round figures, 16,400 children in school, or 
Rhondda, with 18,600, and, at the other extreme, 
Tiverton, with 854 children on its roU. Of the Part II 
authorities, the London County Council, with nearly 
400,000 children in its elementary schools, and the West 
Riding (147,600) are the largest, and the Soke of Peter- 
borough (904) and Rutland (2,015) the smallest, among 
the counties ; and the county boroughs range from 
Birmingham and Liverpool, 118,000, to Canterbury, 
2,628. 

It is obvious that there will be wide difierences in the 
services in such various areas, and a few illustrations of 
this are worth quoting. Thus the amounts spent per 
child bn the salaries of teachers range from 15J. ‘jd, 

in London and ;^i5 14^. 8d. in Aberdare, to 6r. fd. 

in Boston ; on “ special services ” (school meals, nursery 
schools, play centres, medical services, etc.) from 
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5^. lid. m London and £2 js. 8 d. in Manchester to 
6 s. id. in Chelmsford and gx. 4^. in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. The elementary education rate is 12s. per 
head in one town ; 2^s. 2d. in another a few miles away ; 
and 32^*. 6 d. in an East London borough. A few large 
urban authorities have reorganised all their schools on 
the lines of the Hadow Report, while others have hardly 
begun to do so. Some authorities have a good service 
of school meals, or open-air schools, or nursery schools ; 
others have none of these things. Some are prompt to 
accept responsibility for the delinquent children com- 
mitted to them by the magistrates for “ care and pro- 
tection ’’ ; others have never awakened to the problem. 

All these differences have some relation to the size and 
quality of the area concerned. They also reflect, of 
course, differences in the political complexion and per- 
sonal make up of the councils concerned. How, then, 
are the actual functions of an education authority dis- 
charged ? The county or borough council is, of course, 
responsible. It is the education authority. It works, 
however, mainly through its Education Committee, 
perhaps the most important of all its committees, to 
which it must refer all educational issues and on which 
it may. devolve all its powers (except the power to levy 
a rate). The Education Committee is fairly large. It 
must include some co-opted members chosen to repre- 
sent the various branches of education in the area ; and 
it must include w^omen. It commonly meets quarterly 
(in London, in peace time, fortnightly), though much of 
the routine work is done by sub-committees dealing with 
special subjects such as schooL attendance, elementary 
schools, higher education, staffing, etc. Its chief official 
is the Director of Education, Education Officer or 
Secretary for Education (though in some of the smaller 
towns the Town Clerk exercises the functions of this 
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office) ; he has his staff of clerks, school attendance — or 
school welfare — officers, etc. ; and the bigger authorities 
also employ their own inspectors. 

•There remain to be mentioned the school management 
committees through which immediate local interest in 
the schools can, to some extent, find expression. This 
brings us to the most persistently awkward of aU the 
problems confironting the educational reformer — ^the 
problem of dual control discussed in Chapter I. Every 
school has a body of managers — ^though in some cases 
several schools directly provided by the L.E.A. are 
grouped imder one management committee. But the 
composition and the powers of the managers depend on 
whether the school is one provided — ^that is to say built 
and owned — by the education authority, or whether it 
is a “ voluntary ” or “ non-provided ” school. Most of 
the Nonconformist schools — ^mainly those built through 
the agency of the British and Foreign Schools Society, 
or by the Wesleyan denomination — ^have now been 
handed over to the education authority. There are now 
about 9,000 church schools attended by 22 per cent, of 
the children on the rolls of elementary schools, 1,266 
Roman Catholic schools, with 7-4 per cent. ; and 295 
Nonconformist and 13 Jewish schools with together less 
thsin I per cent. Thus, though the coxmcil schools are 
just under half of the total, they have 70 per cent, of 
the children on their books. The full significance of 
these figures will emerge later on. Meanwhile it r emains 
to describe the arrangements for managing the council 
and voluntary schools. In the latter case four of six of 
the managers are appointed by the religious body and 
the others by the education authority — jointly in some 
cases, with the local council. The managers are respon- 
'Sible for the school building (though the council must 
keep it in repair), and they appoint the teachers subject 
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to the right of the L.E.A. to veto an appointment on 
educational grounds. In the case of the council-provided 
schools the local education authority appoints either all 
the managers in a county or all except those appointed 
by the local town coimcil. 

The central difficulty about the dual control ” system 
nowadays is financial. The voluntary societies can 
seldom raise the money necessary for rebuilding or 
adapting the schools to the standards set by modern 
educational ideas, and consequently great differences 
develop between the opportunities available to children 
in different places. Thus, half ^ the 844 schools still, in 
December 1938, on the Board of Education’s “ black 
list ” (first drawn up in 1924) are non-provided schools ; 
while of a million and a half children attending schools 
which have not been reorganised ”, rather more than 
a half are in non-provided schools, of which only one- 
third had been reorganised in 1938, compared with three- 
quarters of the council schools. If a way can be found 
to bring all the schools under the control of the authorities, 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to progress will be 
removed. 

So much for the broad outlines of educational adminis- 
tration. It is now time to turn to the schools themselves. 
For a brief spell we must forsake formal administrative 
formula and try to absorb the spirit of the modern 
council school. Let us spend a day in one — typical of 
hundreds in various parts of the country. 

We should arrive a little before nine to find some 
250 children playing in an asphalt school yard. At 
some schools there would be separate grounds for boys 
and girls. In others the sexes would be mixed. ^In 
almost all cases the space would be too restricted for the 
needs of so many active children. One of the teachers, 
^ 425 C.E. Schools (June 1939) — ^Brsiley, A. Policy in Seligious Education, 
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fairmg turn at “ playground duty ” to prevent accidents, 
blows a whistle, “ lines ” are drawn up and the children 
march in. In the new senior schools there is a school 
hall in which all can assemble for a hymn and prayers 
and special announcements. The school we are visiting 
has no such advantage. The children march along 
corridors direct into their own classrooms, and after a 
roll call the “ monitors for the week “give out the 
books”. The “scripture lesson” must come at the 
beginning or end of the day, so that any child whose 
parents , may object to it, can . take advantage of the 
“ conscience ” clause and must be provided with some 
secular occupation. In the council school religious in- 
struction must be taught without denominational bias, 
though section 13 of the 1936 Act provides the option 
where parents demand it. i^eed syllabuses — ^the result 
of consultations between education authorities, teachers, 
and the different religious bodies in the area — are being 
increasingly used. If we were visiting a " Church ” school, 
we should &d the religious teaching on Church of England 
lines, with the Vicar taking a personal part in it and the 
subject inspected by an inspector appointed by the Bishop. 

There naay be even greater differences in the two 
types of schools. In one case the school may be too 
small to afford one teacher for each age group, and this 
generally means that the same teacher may have charge 
of three “ classes ” — ^perhaps 1 1 to 14 years, and since 
it has not yet been “ reorganised ” all the children stay 
on until the school-leaving age, except for one’ or two 
now and then who “ win a scholarship ”, or in the 
technical phrase “ are awarded a specid place ” at a 
secondary school or a junior technical school. In the 
other type of school, reorganisation has been effected and 
at or near the age of 10 most of the children proceed to a 
senior school wMch, in some towns, is called a “ modem ” 
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or a “ central ” school. Those who come but best in 
the examination which most of them are shortly to take, 
will be given “ special places ” in the secondary school. 
Meanwhile, we must return to the elementary school. 
Arithmetic would probably take pride of place in the 
time table while minds are fresh to deal with its mysteries. 
If the weather is fine we should meet the children again 
in the playground, enjoying an interval in which free 
milk would make a valuable contribution. Back into 
school for a history lesson, not so much to-day a chronicle 
of dates of births, marriages and deaths of kings, queens 
and princes, but a much more’ exciting process of co- 
operatively building history roirnd the walls of the class- 
room by drawing, charts and models, and by simple 
acting of historic episodes. The change is gradual and 
not all schools have adapted themselves to modem ideas, 
and there are all too few where even in the top standards 
sufficient emphasis is given to industrial history. 

It may be that on the’ day of our call there is a visit 
from one of His Majesty’s inspectors. That would have 
been an ordeal for both teacher and children fifty years 
ago. Those were the days of “ payment by results ” 
and the inspector’s task was to examine every child in 
the three “R’s ” and on his report depended directly 
the .Government grant to the school and, consequently, 
the teacher’s salary. That vicious system has gone. 
The inspectors now report on the school as a whole. 
They criticise and advise and pass on to one school the 
good ideas they see operating in another, or they should 
do if they know their job. 

Perhaps the “ inspection ” inay be of a different kind. , 
It may be a medical inspection, about which more will 
be said in the next chapter. Sufficient to say now that 
if the school had done nothing more: than provide the 
minimum of three medical examinations and subsequent. 
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treatment during the normal school life, it would have 
justified every penny spent on education since medical 
inspection commenced. 

The tragedy is that so much of the splendid effort of 
school medical officers and clinical staffs has to be 
devoted to minor ailments which need not have developed 
if adequate provision were made for nursery schools. 
There are o^y about 120 altogether with some 6,000 
children in them, but these, from the age of 2 till they 
enter the infant school at 5, have constant medical super- 
vision, receive a nutritious midday meal, develop good 
and deanly habits — ^learn to play and co-operate with 
other children, and escape many of the childish physical 
ailments which develop unsuspectedly and are so difficult 
to put right later on. 

It is possible that the most unfavourable impression 
we shall bring away from this school will be that of 
harassed teachers trying to cope with classes which are 
far too large. However good' the school may be, or 
however capable the teacher, the quality of the work and 
the extent, to which the children “ grow ’’ mentally and 
spiritually, depends upon the teacher having time to give 
some attention to the individual development of each 
child. This problem is important enough to call for 
more attention in a later chapter. Unfortunately, ^t is 
in the infant stage where overcrowding is most prevalent, 
and, strangely enough, it has sometimes been assumed 
that because of this it is less deplorable. When Lord 
Stanhope was President of the Board of Education a 
deputation firom the National Union of Teachers and the 
Workers’ Educational Association waited on the noble 
Lord to press him to reduce the size of classes to a maxi- 
mum of thirty. Lord Stanhope pointed out that it was 
only in the infant departments that very large classes 
existed ! That, of course, is a tragedy, not a justification. 
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Our day in the elementary school has not enabled us 
to go through the whole curricula. It may be that we 
should have been fortunate enough ta hear a singing 
lesson to learn the value of those things which the children 
do in unison. We may have seen something of their 
art work — not the old cubes and cylinders but imagina- 
tive paintings and drawings, encoura^ng originality. 
If it were summer, perhaps we should find groups of 
children marching out of school to the local baths for a 
swimming lesson, or setting off to the woods for a lesson 
in botany. If the school was not too overcrow4ed we 
should notice a certain ordered planning and definite 
preparation of the older children for paiticipation in the 
more liberal education promised in the Hadow Report. 
However, what we have to observe is what exists rather 
than what is promised. The liberal education promised 
through free places in secondary schools are governed 
by what is termed the special place examination. 

This is, in fact, a wicket gate which admits into the 
secondary school about one in seven. It ought to be 
something different. The famous Hadow Report on 
The Education of the Adolescent^ presented by the Con- 
sultative Committee to the Board of Education in 1926, 
recommended that all children, at the age of ii or 
thereabouts, should be transferred to one or other of a 
number of different types of secondary school — 

There is^a tide which begins to rise in the veins of youth 
at the age of eleven or twelve. It is called by the name 
of adolescence. If that tide can be taken at the flood, 
and a new voyage begtm in the strenglh and along the 
flow of its current, we think that it will rhove on to 
fortune We therefore propose that all children should 
be transferred, at the age of eleven, or twelve, from the 
junior or primary school either to schools of the type now 
called secondary, or to schools (whether selective or non- 
’ selective) of the type which is now called central, or senior 

P 
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and separate departments of existing elementary schools. 
Transplanted to new ground, and set. in a new environ- 
ment, which should be adjusted, as far as possible to the 
interests and abilities of each range and variety, we believe 
that they will thrive to a new height and attain a sturdier 
fibre. 

The scheme which we advocate can be simply stated. 
It is that between the age of eleven and (if possible) that 
of fifteen, all the children of the country who do not go 
forward to “ secondary education ” in the present and 
narrow sense of the word, should go forward none the 
less to what is, in our view, a form of secondary education, 
in the truer and broader sense of the word, and after spend- 
ing the first years of their school life in a primary school 
should spend the last three or four in a well-equipped and 
well-staffed modern school (or senior department), under 
the stimulus of practical work and realistic studies, and yet 
at the same time, in the free and broad air of a general 
and humane education, which, if it remembers handwork, 
does not forget music, and if it cherishes natural science, 
fosters also linguistic and literary studies. 

The same committee in its later Spens Report (1938) 
proposed three types of school, to be known as the 
Grammar School (similar to the present secondary school), 
the Modem, and the Technical High School. There has 
been much discussion of these proposals in detail, and 
an alternative plan, favoured by the T.U.G. and some 
other bodies, and known as the Multilateral School, 
would mean that all children would pass at 1 1 to a single 
secondary school with varied courses to suit all types of 
ability. The common feature in all these schemes, on 
which there is now general agreement, is that they should 
make none but educational distinctions. The Hadow 
Report, as the Board explained, in its pamphlet The New 
Prospect in Education^ has in mind 

all sorts and conditions of children, the humble and the 
weak as well as the mighty and the strong, and that to 
concentrate especially on the erection of a few splendidly 
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equipped schools for selected children is to miss its real 
lesspn. The advance contemplated is not on a narrow 
and selective front, but the whole line is to move forward. 

Thus conditions of education for all children over 
II should be similar ; size of classes, accommodation, 
qualifications of teaching staff, playing-fields, and so on. 
In that case, the special-place examination would not be 
a qualifying test for secondary education. It would be 
a classi^ng test to discover which type of secondary 
education was suitable for the particular child. And it 
would cease to be a special-place examination. 

What is a Special Place ? The provision of free secon- 
dary education began in this country with die “ scholar- 
ships ” given, in the early years of this century, to a very 
few of the cleverest children in the elementary schools. 
With the introduction of the “ free place ” system in 
1907, when the grant from the Board of Education to' 
secondary schools was made conditional on a minimum 
25 per cent, free admissions, the number of scholarships 
gradually increased ; and in 1920 a committee was set 
up to enquire how many should be provided. It recom- 
mended that the percentage, of admission should be raised 
from 25 to 40, that fees should eventually be abolished, 
and that secondary school places should be provided on 
a basis of twenty per thousand of the population. 

The term “ free place ” was in general use until 1932, 
and some education authorities (including Durham 
County) had made all secondary education firee, when, 
as part of the programme of “ economies ” then imposed 
on all social services, L.E.A.S were obliged to adopt a 
“ means test ” system, charging all or part of the fesps 
according to the family income. At the same dine they 
were obliged to raise the fees generally to £15 a year, 
and in any case to a minimum of ;^9. At present the 
level of fees is firom 9 to 12 guineas in rather over one- 
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third of the secondary schools in England and Wales ; 
less than 9 guineas in 28 per cent. ; from 12 to 15 guineas 
in just under one-fifth ; and over 15 guineas in one-sixth 
of the schools. When a pupil is awarded a “ special 
place”, his parents must generally state their income, 
rent and number in family, and the full fee, or part of 
it, is remitted accordingly ’; while in certain cases allow- 
ances are made for maintenance, travel, books, etc. Of 
the pupils in grant-aided secondary schools in 1938, 
46 per cent, paid no fees, while another 8-5 per cent, 
paid reduced fees. The total of students in these schools, 
was 11-4 per 1,000 of the population^ (estimated at 
41,169,000 in that year) ; but the 215,125 who enjoyed 
free places were only 5*2 per 1,000. 

The map of Secondaty Education is much more variegated 
than the elementary map with its fairly well defined 
division into council and voluntary schools. It was not 
until 1902 that local education authorities obtmned the 
power to provide secondary education, and even now 
they have the “power” — not the “duty” — to do so; 
Moreover, the organised provision of what we now call 
secondary education is much older than that of elementary 
schools ; and we are here concerned not only with the 
newest municipal or county secondary school but with 
grammar and other schools of ancient foundation, 
“ pubKc ” and other boarding-schools, schools founded 
by religious bodi« — Catholic, Methodist, Quaker — as 
well as private ventures and experimental schools of all 
sorts. 

The main body of secondary schools is, however, 
related to the State provision of education by the fact 
that it consists of schools either provided or aided by 
L*E.A.s or aided directly by the Board of Education. 

^ If tibe “ recognised ” but not grant-aided -schools were induded, the 
total is 13 per 1,000, 
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Rather more than half of the . schools on the Board’s 
Grant List are council schools, and of the 470,000 
' pupils in 1938, just under three-fifths were in these schools. 
Apart from 92 Roman Catholic schools and about a 
hundred Welsh intermediate schools — a type of school 
dating from before 1902 and Which remind us that Wales 
was ahead of England in this matter — the balance con- 
sists of 430 “ foundation ” and other schools, with 
under one-third of the pupils. These tend to be 
smaller as many of them are in the smaller (and older) 
towns. 

All secondary schools have their own body of governors, 
but in the case of the foundation schools, the indepen- 
dence of the governors is considerable. They appoint 
the head master (or head mistress), who himself generally 
appoints his staff ; and they control the finances and 
the general policy of the school. The L.E.A. appoints 
its representatives on to their body, but this is far from 
giving the authority the direct control which it exercises 
over its own schools. There is, however, one real 
element of public control. Since 1907, as mentioned 
above, under the “ firee place ” — ^now the “ special 
place ” — system no school can receive grant flrom a 
L.E.A. unless it takes in aided pupils firom elementary 
schools to the extent of one-quarter of its previous year’s 
admissions. There remain the group known as direct 
grant schools, because they have exercised their right to 
receive grant direct firom the Board itself. There are 
now 235 of these schools. Most of them are required 
by the Board to admit . 25 per cent., of aided pupilsj 
though a certain number have been allowed to* take a 
lower proportion (in some 78 cases, no more than 10 per 
cent.) and, in retimx receive a lower grant. The direct 
contact with the Board helps these schools, in many 
cases, to preserve a. prestige which they have gained 
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from their history, the special relations they are able to 
maintain with the older universities, and other less easily 
defined factors of “ snob appeal ” ! 

Finally, there are the Private and “ Public ” Schools, 
ironically enough outside the public system of education 
altogether ; and these fall into two or three different 
categories. From time to time the Board of Education 
publishes a list — List 6o — of recognised secondary schools, 
which includes all the direct and indirect grant aid 
schools already referred to, and also some 750 indepen- 
dent schools (including 350 preparatory schools), which 
have asked to be inspected, and which are “ recognised 
as efficient These include many of the famous public 
schools, including Eton and Harrow, Qpaker schools, 
and well-known private venture schools, like Bedales, 
which get their importance from the personality of a 
notable head master or from an individual approach to 
education ; among girls’ schools in this category are 
some on a religious basis, including convent schools, 
some proprietary, and some foundation schools. Many 
of these schools are boarding-schools, the great vogue 
for which belongs to the nineteenth century. 

Most of the “ public schools ” are in this category. It 
is a constant puzzle to foreigners why the schools which 
are not under any form of State control should be called 
public schools. The name dates from the period when 
so many of them were founded, which was before the 
State-provided schools began to come into existence. 
They were “ public ”, as distinct from the private ventmre 
schools, “halls”, “academies” and the rest, run by 
individuals for profit, of the wont of which Dickens 
gives such a lurid pictme in “ Dotheboys Hall ”. The 
public schools were generally endowed schools, with a 
resppnable body of governors ; and the reforming spirit 
of the Victorian era, as weB as the demand of the new 
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wealthy middle classes for education, led to the dis- 
appearance of the abuses which had been in evidence 
even in many of the older endowed schools. With the 
appointment of Arnold as head master of Rugby in 1828, 
a new standard of discipline, of religious and moral tone, 
raised that school far above its local fame ; and masters 
trained at Rugljy transformed the old and helped to 
foimd the new public schools. 

There is no definition of a public school. A Public 
Schools Enquiry Commission in 1861 .dealt only with 
nine old schools ; but others continued to be added to 
the number recognised as such by public fame, until 
about 1920, since when the boom in expensive boarding- 
school education has subsided. At present the only 
recognised distinctive mark of a “ public school ” is that 
its head master is a member, by invitation, of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, the conditions of which are that 
his school must be of a certain size, must be independent, 
and must have a certain number of ex-scholars at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Of ^e 171 
schools in England and -Wales (and 8 in Scotland) at 
present on the list, however, at least half are grant aided, 
and mainly day schools. Indeed, many of the public 
schools are partly day schools ; others have preparatory 
departments and so far are not strictly confced to 
secondary education. Thus the outlines of the “ public 
school ” world are blurred a good deal at the edges. 

Next come schools neither aided nor recognised by 
the Board, and here information is scanty. Most of 
these schools are all-age schools, taking children firom 7, 
or even younger, up to 16 and 18. Some of them are 

mushrooms ” — ^here to-day and gone to-morrow— ill 
equipped, ineflficient ; and it is surprismg that they 
continue to be allowed to go on unlicensed in spite 
of the recommendations of the Committee on Private 
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Schools which reported in 1932 that there were about 
1O5OOO private schools, of which less than a quarter had 
been inspected by L.EA.S5 or by the Board. It went 
on to quote evidence it had received from the associations 
of inspectors and of education committees that many of 
these schools fell so far short of a reasonable standard 
of efficiency that they were a ^ public danger ’ and 
ought to be closed forthwith”. Others are definitely 
experimental — ^like that over which presides that notable 
educational experimentalist, A. S. Neill. 

This category of private schools includes many which 
prepare pupils to enter the public schools ”, which 
they do at 14, by taking the “ Common Entrance ” 
examination. The papers set in this examination, are 
common to the examinations recognised by all the 

public schools ”, but each decides its own standard 
of admission, and the more exclusive public schools 
decide as much on social as on educational grounds. 
Of the Preparatory Schools, a few are "'^recognised as 
efficient ” by the Board. Most of them are, however, 
private ventures, very profitable in good times, and 
relying on* their success at ‘‘ Common Entrance ” for 
their reputation. Their curriculum is very different 
from that of the elementary schools attended by other 
children of the same ages. The main item is Latin 
grammar, to which much of a boy’s general education 
is apt to be sacrificed. 

Constant reference to examinations suggests that some 
brief comment should be made on this matter which 
has always /been a subject of heated controversy in 
educational circles. All the recognised secondary schools 
and even, in some degree, many of the others, now work 
towards two main goals. At 15 or 16 the boys take the 
School Certificate, awarded by one of the universities dr 
groups of universities, which, if a certain standard is 
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achieved in sufficient subjects, carries with it exemption 
from matriculation — the ordinary imiversity entrance 
examination. It is strongly contended that because of 
the connection with matriculation it has tended to model 
the school curriculum too closely on university lines, 
though in theory the School Certificate is supposed to be 
a test of ordinary success in the work of a secondary 
school. It was intended, that is, to follow the curriculum, 
but it has come increasingly to shape it. Accordingly 
there is a movement, encouraged by the recommendations 
of the Consultative Committee in the Spens Report, for 
the separation of the certificate from matriculation ; and 
the Northern Universities have already taken this step. 
About 7O5OOO candidates take the examination every 
year, of whom about 72 per cent, pass : a fact which 
suggests that there are many pupils in this type of school 
whose real interests would be better served by a more 
practical type of education.. If some of the fee payers 
whose parents choose a secondary education, largely for 
social reasons, could go to a good senior or to a junior 
technical school, and room could thus be found for more 
of the able but poor children who are at present shut 
out by the cost of education and the fewness of free 
places, it would certainly be better aU round. 

After the School Certificate stage, in which the boy 
or girl has had a general education, he or she will either 
leave school or pass into the Sixth Form and begin a 
more specialised coxurse. Less than a fifth of those who 
passed School Certificate survive to pass, two years 
later, the exacting Higher School Certificate^ which really 
amounts to work .of the first year of a university course. 
Some will even stay another year and take “ Higher 
again, in the hope of getting a sufficiently high place to 
win a university scholarship. Others will leave at 18 
to enter a training college for teachers, for which a good 
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Higher Certificate pass is a qualification, or to go into 
business or industry. 

Thus the work of a secondary school is very largely 
dictated by two examinations, and this system is being 
increasingly criticised. It is true that the schools are 
well represented on a body which reviews the examina- 
. tions and' advises the Board and the examining bodies 
— ^the Secondary Schools Examinations Council. But 
uneasiness persists and the President of the Board of 
Education has, even in war-time, thought it necessary 
to set up a strong Committee to report on the curriculum 
of secondary schools. 

Of the pupils leaving secondary schools about one in 
sixteen of the boys and one in twelve of the girls proceed 
to a university or training college.^ Scholarships are 
to be won from a variety of sources. There are open 
scholarships and exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and these are being won, in increasing measure, by the 
ordinary secondary scholar, as distinct from the public 
school boy who once monopolised them. Some schools 
have scholarship funds in their endowments. Education 
authorities, with very varying degrees of generosity, 
supplement such aid. It has been calculated that they 
aided, in 1938, about 5,000 students, or just imder a 
third of the assisted students who were then in English 
and Welsh universities. Finally, there are the State 
scholarships, instituted in 1920, and now numbering 
360 each year. These are awarded on the results of the 
Higher School Certificate examination. From all these 
sources it comes about that, in 1938, there were 15,754 
assisted students in English and Welsh universities, or 
two out of every five. How many of these came originally 
firom public elementary schools it is not possible to say. 

One serious weakness in the secondary school system 

^See Laybourae White, p. 125. 
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is the number of pupils who do not complete the School 
Certificate course, but leave before the age of 16, in spite 
of the undertaking given by the parents on entry. In 
1938 exactly one-quarter of the pupils leaving grant-aided 
secondary schools left before they were i6. Thus they 
did not get the full advantage from the opportunity they 
had received. In msiny cases, of course, there were 
reasons which seemed convincing to the parents : a 
change in family economic circumstances, or the attrac- 
. tion of a job .offering good pay. The policy is, however, 
nearly always a short-sighted one. In good times, it 
may be thought that a “ job in hand ” is worth seizing ; 
but the test of long-term advantage, as weU as of bad 
years, proves all in favour of the completion of the full 
course. Education is the avenue to a fuller life ; and 
that phrase includes the economic aspect of life as weU : 
it means the better job in the sense of security as well as 
in the sense of interest and suitability to the pupil’s 
capacity. The educationist would wish to see all 
children’s education continued to the age of 16 — ^though 
not, of course, in the same subjects — so that all may be 
fully prepared not oidy for citizenship but for congenial 
work as well. The “ blind alley ” job would find no 
one to fill it, and our economic life would have to be, 
to that extent, reorganised. In a recent enquiry into 
the histories of some hundreds of yoxmg workers in 
South Wales who had had over a year’s rmemployment,. 
it was found that those , who were longest unemployed 
were those who left school at 14. As most children 
leave school at 14, it becomes unportaht to ascertain 
what provision is made for the education of the adolescent. 

There are, unfortunately, too few chances of continued 
full-time edutation for the boy or girl with technical 
rather than literary ability. But one of the successes of 
our recent history is the Jimor Technical School to which 
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boys and girls go at 13. About half of them stay till 
15-165 and one-third for a year longer.. The course is 
one which aims at giving the broad basis of a technical 
education, together with continued general education. 
They prepare boys chiefly for general constructional 
trades, and for engineering,- and in less degree for other 
trades ; and girls chiefly for commerce. The total 
number of pupils is about 28,000, girls numbering just 
over a quarter. In a world in which new trades and 
processes, demanding adaptability and capacity to grasp 
principles rather than routine skiU ‘in one craft, are 
essential, technical education on broad lines becomes 
more necessary. Hence the proposal of the Spens Com- 
mittee to set up a new kind of secondary school, the 
Technical High School.. This remains, however, for the 
present a paper scheme. 

As already indicated, the Fisher Education Act (1918) 
decreed the setting up of compulsory Dqy-'iime Continuation 
Schools to be attended for 320 hours a year by all children 
from the school-leaving age to 16 and, after seven years, 
to 18. Few of these schools were in being when the 
economy programme of 1922 suspended the scheme — 
as events proved, indefinitely : and only in Rugby have 
these schools continued to be compulsory, though others 
have been established, in some cases in coimection with 
particular firms. Altogether there were, on the eve of 
the war, just under 20,000 students. In the absence of 
an adequate supply of such schools the education of 
young people after the age of 14 was left to their own 
voluntary effort after working hours, until the problem of 
juvenile unemployment became acute, when, in-a typically 
English way, resort was had to emergency measures in 
the iorm oi junior Instruction Centres or classes, attendance 
at which \vas made a conation of unemployment benefit. 
The value of these centres has varied widely ; in some 
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cases a new type of instructor has shown much ingenuity 
in meeting this difficult problem. Elsewhere the boys 
and girls have been “ ins and outs and nothing very 
systematic has been achieved. 

If the neglect of the yoimg workers between 14 and 
the age of citizenship became a serious matter during the 
economic depression, the war has made it an issue of 
national importance and the reaction of the state has 
been typically palliative. It was realised that the social 
needs of these young people were as clamant as their 
more narrowly educational needs, and that the voluntary 
organisations’ — clubs, scouts, etc. — ^were only partly able 
Jo meet them. Accordingly the Board of Education set 
up, in 1939, a National Youth Committee and called 
upon L.E.A.S to establish local Youth Committees jointly 
representative of the voluntary bodies and of the Edu- 
cation Committees. It provided for grants on an 
unusually lavish scale to voluntary organisations pro- 
viding occupation for “ 14’s to 20’s ” in their leisure 
time. Youth Committees have been set up in the area 
of most of the Education Committees in the county. 
Various and miscellaneous types of club activities have 
been fostered ; “ Youth service squads ” — ^voluntary 

groups of boys and girls to undertake public service of 
all Idnds, from knitting to cleaning out warden’s posts 
— ^have been encouraged ; dances have been organised 
.to attract the “ unattached youth ” and special encourage- 
ment has been given to physical fitness. Informal 
education is being undertaken for youth movements by 
the W.E.A., but it has been patronisihgly tolerated rather 
than encouraged. The youth “ problem ” in its main 
aspects can be met only by adequate provision of secondary 
education on the lines of the Hadow and Spens reports— 
with the school as the centre of but of school” and 
leisure activities. The rather undue emphasis being 
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given to the recreational and social aspects of youth 
work does nothing to solve the problem of apathy toward 
Further education in the night school or evening institute. 
Here we find just over half a million young people — 
a very small percentage of the youth population. The 
largest enrolments are in English, mathematics, short- 
hand, dressmaking, physical training and woodwork. 
The subjects selected suggest a rather wistful return to 
a school life which, had it been longer, could have made 
provision for these practical subjects and left the pupil 
free, after leaving school, to develop wider interests. 

It is, of course, essential to the building of a virile 
democracy that education should be a continuous process 
and that provision should be made for the adult, to keep 
him well informed and mentally alert. The main contri- 
bution to this end is made by Adult Education. This falls 
into two broad divisions. The number of adults studying 
in the evening institutes and colleges just described, is 
over half a million — ^nearly as many as the adolescents. 
Many of these are pursuing some vocational aim, or some 
hobby ; others are taking advantage of the existence of 
the evening institute to join a class in what is broadly 
called “ non-vocational education ” in such subjects as 
music or languages. The term “adult education” is, 
however, generally given to a more restricted class of 
students — ^those attending one of the 3,000 classes organ- 
ised by the Workers’ Educational Association in co-oper- 
ation with universities, on one hand, and trade ruiions 
and other working-class bodies on the other, and a number 
of , other courses similarly grant aided by the Board of 
Education vmder the Adult Education Regulations. 
These students have no certificate or promotion in view ; 
their aim is to get a better understanding of life and 
society and to cultivate definitely cultural interests in 
association with other socially minded citizens. Selected 
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students attend residential colleges providing one- or 
two-year coiurses of higher study ; one of which, Ruskin 
College at Oxford, is of course governed by a coundl 
representing working-class organisations, including the 
T.U.G. and the W.E.A. 

It only remains to say a few words about University 
Education. Apart from the provision of scholarships and 
grants for certain specific activities, the Board of Edu- 
cation has no responsibilities in this sphere ; while the 
L.E.A.S may make grants to universities and have repre- 
sentation on the University Cotut, but no more. The 
universities in England, unlike those in many countries, 
are independent corporations, enjoying a royal charter, 
but quite autonomous, conducting examinations and 
granting degrees, with only informal consultations with 
each other. They are, it is true, financially aided by the 
State, but the grant is made by the Treasury to the 
Universities Grants Commission, a body presided over 
by a distinguished vice-chancellor, and quite separate 
from the Board of Education. There were, according 
to the latest pre-war figures, about 40,000 undergraduates 
in the universities of England and Wales, which number 
1 1, together with 5 university colleges ^ in England, and 
the University of Wales with its four colleges of Bangor, 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Aberystwyth. 

The Training of Teachers in tins country follows the 
pattern of the rest of the educational system. It is shared 
between voluntary training colleges, chiefly church 
colleges ; those established by L.E.A.S ; and on the 
other hand, the universities. The training colleges are 
independent institutions, providing a two years’ course 
for men or women at the age of 18 or 19, at the end of 
which they take the Teachers’ Certificate examination, 

^ Collides which provide a University course but cannot grant degrees. 
The students take the London University external degree. 
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conducted by regional boards in collaboration with the 
universities. Durmg their course the students pursue 
their studies of the ordinary school subjects, which are 
approached largely from the angle of the prospective 
elementary school teachers ; though they get an intro- 
duction to new subjects, such as psychology. They also 
have short periods of “ school practice ”, or teaching in 
a nearby school under the supervision of the college staff. 

The strength of the colleges is the practical nature of 
their training, for the profession of teaching ; their weak- 
ness is their limited social environment. The position is 
exactly reversed in the University Training Departments, 
which provide a year’s training, with a Diploma in 
Education for students who have already taken a uni- 
versity degree, in spite of the fact that one term is spent 
as a pupil teacher in a secondary school. On the other 
hand, the wider contacts of a university are the advantages 
enjoyed by students trained in this way. It is a defect 
of the system that four-year grants are given to young 
people to enable them to take a university degree and 
diploma ; and that they are thus committed to the teach- 
ing profession in -advance, although they may develop 
real abilities for some other career, or show a total unsuit- 
ability for teaching. Moreover, the Training Depart- 
ments prepare students for secondary teaching only, 
jJthough a high proportion of them are now going into 
senior elementary schools. The regrading of all senior 
schools as secondary, which is overdue, should ensure 
an overhaul of the system of teacher training. 

In Scotland the educational system is not only, different 
but separate. The Scottish Education Department is 
entirely independent of the Board of Education ; though 
it administers a Government allocation to Scottish educa- 
tion which is related, in the proportion of eleven-eightieths, 
to the total Mucational expenditure in Engla nd and 
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Wales. In Scotland, local education authorities were, 
until 1929, separately elected bodies ; since that date 
they consist of thirty-one county councils and four an- 
cient burghs of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
E)undee. Since 1918 the school-leaving age has been 
14, as in England ; but there is power to grant exemptions 
at 12 for “ employment or to give help in the home 
In 1939-40 the number of children who thus left school 
before the end of the term in which they became 14 was 
5,576. The 1936 Act applies to Scotland but, as in 
England, is only a museum piece for the period of the war. 

The educational tradition of Scotland is democratic. 
The national schools are the “ common school ” for all 
classes to a much greater degree than in the south. The 
difference has received striking emphasis from the adop- 
tion in 1939 of a new Code under which all schools are 
administered ; all children under . 12 are regarded as 
being in primary schools, while all over that age are in 
secondary schools or departments classified as those 
giving a three-year course and those giving a course lasting 
five years or more. The Code came into effect on the, 
eve of the war, and its full realisation must wait for the 
r aising of the school-leaving age, which was to have 
occurred simultaneously. Meanwhile, the single Code 
testifies to a unified educational system, unhampered by 
those invidious distinctions between schools which are 
“ elementary ” and others, for children of the same ages, 
which are “ secondary ” and which, in England, distort 
the educational picture. One great advantage is that 
in Scotland there is a unified teaching profession. Most 
‘ men teachers, and a large proportion of women, receive 
a imiversity training and gain a degree. Some are 
academically qualified for advanced teaching, and these 
receive “ the rate for the job V : they are not paid 
according to whether their school is “ elementary ” or 
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“ secondary They are all members of a single organ- 
isation — the Educational Institute of Scotland — ^which 
also includes many university teachers in its rank. 

Another unifying factor is that the Church question 
was settled in Scotland — not in a way that satisfies all 
concerned, but at least in a way which gets rid of the 
complications of dual control. The Church schools, 
mostly, of course. Church of Scotland, whose history 
goes back to the year 1696, since Scotland had the out- 
lines of a national system of schools centuries earlier than 
England, were transferred to the State in 1872 ; and the 
Free Church schools were also transferred under the 
same Act, which permitted the gift but not the sale of 
the buildings. The transfer was made on -terms which 
provided for the continuance of the existing system in the 
matter of religious teaching. In 1918 grants to volimtary 
schools were abolished. Thus the education authorities 
plan the system as a whole, 

Scotland has, of course, its problems. Many of the 
schools in the densely packed areas of Glasgow are in 
need of replaiming and rebuilding. They tend to be 
much larger, on the whole, than in E nglish towns. At 
the other extreme are the hundreds of small parishes, 
where a single teacher keeps up the tradition of gener- 
ations of “ dominies ” who taught the youth of the ■v^age, 
of all ages, and found time to give special help to the 
“ lad of parts ” who could hope to go to a university. 

The four universities are not primarily, residential, like 
the older universities in England ; and, with cheap 
lodging, thrifiy habits, and, in modem, times, aid from 
bursaries made available for practically any able pupil 
through the Carnegie endowment, the way was open to 
the boy firom the remotest village. University students 
number a firaction under 2 per 1,000 of the population, 
representing double the number in England and Wales. 
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In Wales education comes under the same general 
system as in England, but the atmosphere has always 
been more democratic. Thus the number receiving 
secondary education is 18*4 per 1,000, as compared with * 
II per 1,000 in England. Those who pay no fees repre- 
sent 65*6 per cent., against 45 per cent, in England. 

In the urgency of planning to make up for centuries 
of neglect, it could hardly be expected that there would 
be much time for educational experiment The most encour- 
aging experiments in the past quarter of a century have 
been in connection with the infant and senior depart- 
ments of school life, and in the development of the medical 
and welfare services to which the next chapter is devoted. 
In the infant departments the Montessori method, and 
the influence of Margaret Macmillan’s nursery school 
experience, have provided a conception of education 
which might, with equal success, be applied to many 
other phases of education. The Hadow Committee 
describe the modem “ Infant School not as a place of 
instruction, but as an instructive environment It is 
the conception of a curriculum in terms of “ activity and 
experience ” rather than book learning. This is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of modem education, especially in 
the new central schools, where practical activities provide 
scope for activity and experience ” without neglecting 
other aspects of a liberal education. The most striking 
of these senior schools are the four village colleges in 
Cambridgeshire. Like the best of the reorganised senior 
schools in other rural counties, the village college brings 
in by ’bus or cycle the children of surrounding villages, 
and provides an education which makes full use of the 
rural environment. Its aim is to be the cultural centre 
for the whole community and to find a properly equipped 
home for the social and educational activities of voluntary 
organisations. 
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Closely related to education through activity and 
experience is the Dalton Plan, the principle of which is 
that the pupil showing specific interest in certain subjects 
is provided with a weekly or monthly assignment of work 
and can spend his time on these subjects independent of 
time-tables. There has been far too little experiment 
with this plan, which is obviously supported by two sound 
educational theories; first, that education thrives best 
where it arises firom the interest of the pupil himself, and 
second, that the best results follow when the pupil does 
something for himself and is not spoon fed. 

Other experiments are in certain private schools, with 
new and — ^to some people — startling educational theories, 
described best in A. S. Neill’s writings. In most of these 
schools self-expression, self-government and entire freedom 
from restraint is unreservedly accepted and practised. 

It should hardly be necessary to discuss at length the 
impact of the war on education. We see the results every day. 
The tragedy is that we cannot estimate the cumulative 
effects. Hundreds of thousands of children have lost, 
educationally, in some cases one and in other cases two 
of the best years of their lives. The results of evacuation 
and re-evacuation, of closed schools and partially closed 
schools, of suspension of medical treatment and school 
meals are all too recent to need recapitulation. What 
we have to remember is that education — as always — ^has 
been one of the chief casualties of the war, and our 
planning must be bold and courageous if we are to make 
restitution to the, child population for what it has lost 
and is still losing from a war for which its generation at 
least has no responsibility. 



Chapter III 

HEALTH AND WELFARE IN THE SCHOOLS 

As we have seen, the conception of education has 
broadened to a degree that would have amazed our 
great-grandfathers. This is nowhere more apparent 
than in the development of the health and school medical 
services in the last thirty years. Yet the level of the 
physical well-being in our children still leaves much to 
be desired and is a challenge to complacency. If, of 
course, it is compared with the position which obtained 
at the beginning of the century, it provides striking 
evidence of the deplorable wastage of child life and what 
has been achieved through the school to check the wast- 
age. The School Medical Service has saved the lives 
of many thousands of children and has been both a 
preventive and a cure for many ailments which would 
have entailed much suffering and, in later life, tremendous 
loss in the productive capacity of the individual citizen, 
with the consequent social repercussions on the com- 
munity. It is the one aspect of our education service 
which has contributed to tibe enlightenment and welfare 
of the child and the parent at the same time. It has 
set a standard of cleanliness, checked moral delinquencies 
at’ an early stage and raised the level of understanding 
in both school and home life. Nothing has done more 
to add to the value of other social amenities and to raise 
the standard of civilisation in the community. It has 
made education possible for children who, because of the 
unfortimate afflictions of blindness, deafiiess or incapacity 
of speech, would have been denied access to any of the 
civilising influences of life, and, what is more, it has 
prevented the growth of these sad afflictions by early 
^coveiy and treatment. This is, indeed, the “ Silent 

57 
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Social Revolution ” of which Mr. Lowndes has written 
so eloquently,^ and shows the road to be taken to estab- 
lish the health and happiness of our people at a level 
which will make our present social life look mean and 
starved. “ Never again,” said Professor Parsons in his 
Presidential address to the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association in 1 927,® “ shall J grudge any taxes 
which I may be called upon to pay for education, since I 
realise that, under the cloak of education, London at least 
is doing its utmost to change a C3 into an Ai population.” 

As in most developments in English education, the 
pioneering of a few enlightened local authorities pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of the system of 
medical inspection by the Act of 1907, which imposed 
on local education authorities the duty of attending to 
the physical health of school children. Once the Board 
of Education was equipped with a Medical Branch and 
the local authorities had their school medical officers, 
facts were gradually made public which had been previ- 
ously little realised, except by enlightened teachers 
struggling with classes of sixty or seventy children, many 
of whom were dirty, undernourished and ill clad. The 
Annual Reports * of the Board’s first Chief Medical 
Officer, Sir George Newman, from 1907 onwards, are 
documents of tremendous social importance, revealing 
not only the deep-seated malady but the degree to which 
illness was avoidable by treatment at the early stages. 
In due course the public conscience was aroused and 
there were developed around and centred upon the 
system of School Medical Inspection the series of weFare 
agencies now grouped together as the “ special services ” 
of education. > 

^ G. A. N* Lowndes, The Silent Social Revolutian* 

® Quoted in The Special Services of Education in London^ IQSQ. 

^Hedih of the School Child. 
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The Special Services had, indeed, already been inaugur- 
ated by the Act of 1893, which made compulsory, from 
the age of 7 to 16, the education of deaf and blind chil- 
dren ; a provision which was extended in 1937 when the 
age of compulsory attendance for the deaf was lowered 
to 5. The education of mentally defective and epileptic 
children was made possible by another Act in 1898, 
which empowered the School Board of those days to 
“ ascertain ” if any of their children were of this type, 
and to provide for them in special schools and classes. 
This paved the way to the medical examination of 
the children, though the provisions of the Act were not 
made binding on L.E.A.S until 1914. In the meantime, 
London, in 1890, and Bradford three years later, had 
already appointed School Medical Officers. Thus the 
great school medical service had its origin in a few local 
efforts, restricted to the very limited purpose of remedying 
serious physical defects ; just as public education itself 
had originated, as has already been shown, in voluntary 
initiative, with the narrow aim of preventing the worst 
moral effects of ignorance. In each case the scope of 
its influence was to extend far beyond the range dreamed 
possible by the pioneers. Beginning with the remedial 
aim of making education possible for the victims of 
serious and permanent defects — ^the blind, the deaf, 
cripples and epileptics — ^the special services have expanded 
into a vast service of prevention and positive health. 
To-day, the two activities are complementary to each 
other. The handicapped child is given special treat- 
ment. Where it is humanly possible the deaf are taught 
to hear, the blind to read, the lame to walk, and^ what 
can be done is done to cure or minimise the afiiiction 
and to help the children to enjoy and understand the 
world about them. Meanwhile the normal majority are 
inspected periodically ; the beginnings of disease are 
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checked, minor defects remedied, and positive health 
encouraged. Rather more than one-fifth of those 
examined are foxmd to require some kind, of treatment. 
All this, of course, assumes the service at its best. There 
are, indeed, great differences in its organisation from 
one area to another. An evacuated mother from East 
London, asked in the course of a B.B.G. talk what she 
missed in the country, mentioned the advice and guid- 
ance of the clinic as one of the deprivations. But if 
medical services are more readily' available in some places 
than in others, the general effect of their provision is 
indisputable. 

In the London area the proportion of children with 
sub-normal nutrition fell 6-7 per cent, in 1920 to 4-7 per 
cent, in 1933, and similar improvements were observed 
in other centres. The improvements in nutritional con- 
dition were indicated by actual measurement, the boys 
tested in 1926-35 being 6 lb. heavier and i inch taller 
than those tested in 1909-14.^ Other examples from 
the capital may be given. Deaths from measles fell 
from 8,000 a year in 1893 to a quarter of that number 
forty years later. The number of girls with infested hair 
was reduced in fourteen years after 1913 from one-third 
to one in ten of the total ; and ringworm cases declined 
fix>m 6,000 in 1911 to 896 in 1927. The school dental 
service had reduced the number of children requiring 
dental treatment from 95 per cent, to 4 per cent, in 
twenty years. To quote a wider example, in England 
and W^es it has been calculated that 30,500 children 
between 5 and 15 died in 1907, the year in which the 
medical inspection Act was passed, as compared with 
21,175 in 1934. 

It would be hypocritical to pretend that a passionate 

^British Association for Labour Legislation (1941), NaUmal Health 
Smnceft 
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devotion to the physical welfare of the children was the 
sole inspiration of the school medical service. There 
were less altruistic motives. Wsu: discovers the weak- 
nesses of a nation as well as the strength, and the Boer 
War — 1899-1902 — ^had revealed that of the total number 
of men examined for military service, 37-6 per cent, had 
to be rejected as physically unfit. This was an alarming 
revelation to both those who were genuinely concerned 
about the relationship of the physical well-being of the 
nation to social progress and to those who were more 
concerned about the maintenance of recruiting material 
for the Army. However mixed the motives, there was 
a conamon interest and an interdepartmental committee 
set up in 1904 included as its chief recommendations 

(1) systemised medical inspection of school children ; 

(2) L.E.A.S to make provision for under-nourished chil- 
dren ; (3) establishment of creches for children of 

employed women ; (4) encouragement of physical exer- 
cises. This report laid the basis for the 1907 Act. Many 
factors, such as health insurance, housing, improved 
sanitation and hospital services, etc., have played their 
part in social progress, but none has made a better • 
contribution than the school medical services, mainly, 
of course, because it attacks ill health at — or near — ^its 
source. But it is obvious that even in regard to the 
school medical service we are only at the beg inning , 
if we note the fact that of more than a million and a h^ 
children examined at routine "medical inspections — 
apart from dental inspections — one in six required some 
form of treatment, while 70 per cent, of the dental 
inspections revealed defects. 

The Board of Education has its Chief Medical Officer 
— shared with the Ministry of Health — a Senior Medical 
Officer and a staff of nine other medical officers, besides 
inspectors of special schools and of meals and several 
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inspectors of physical training. The L.E.A.S have a 
school medical officer who, in all but a dozen or so cases, 
is also the Medical Officer of Health, and a total of 260 
full-time and some three thousand part-time school 
nurses, as well as the part-time service of two thousand 
district nurses. 

The first task of the School Medical Staff is, of course, 
the regular medical inspection, which is carried out three 
times (and in London four times) during the elementary 
school career of each child ; and more than a third of 
the children are examined in this way every year. In 
one year there were in London only 150 cases in which 
parents refused to agree to inspection out of a quarter 
of a million children, and 65 per cent, of those inspected 
were accompanied by their parents. These routine 
inspections are supplemented by a large number of special 
inspections. Often they are handicapped by the very 
haphazard accommodation in which they must be carried 
out. It is, however, when we come to the question of 
treatment that considerable variations are found to exist 
in the service as between one part of the country and 
another. There have been changes, in the course of 
years, in the illnesses which call for most attention. 
Whereas, for example, thirty years ago rickets was the 
cause of a great deal, of physical deformity and even 
crippling, serious cases are now uncommon. The in- 
cidence of rickets fell, for instance, in Glasgow ^ from 
9 per cent, in 1910-14 to 1*5 per cent, in 1937. Thus 
the school medical service is able to devote attention 
to “ milder forms of the disease ”, which is “ due to faulty 
nutrition in infancy ”.® Dr. McGonigle, in his chal- 
lenging book * based on. a close study of the results of 

^ The Prvniay School. Report of a Committee of the Educational In- 
stitutc of Scotlajjd^ i939- 

*Hedth of the School Child, 1937, p. isi. 

^PoTterp and PubHe Health, 1936. 
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poverty in a depressed town, suggests that marked, if not 
immediately obvious rickets is much more widespread 
than the official figures suggest. He found sighs of the 
disease in as many as 94 per cent, of the children examined. 
It is therefore not satisfactory, as the Board points out, 
that in some fifty areas there are no arrangements for 
dealing with the deformities and defects of this type which 
stHl arise. * On the other hand, ^chronic rheumatism with 
its insidious attack on the child’s heart has become recog- 
nised as a much more important and dangerous cause of 
iU health than was formerly realised. Another example 
of curable defect which is not everywhere provided for 
is speech defect. A local enquiry showed that 2 per 
cent, of children were affected, half of them in the form 
of stammering. Much of this trouble is due to nervous- 
ness ; it is affected by other ‘medical defects such as poor 
eyes, bad teeth and malnutrition. But only a quarter of 
the L.E.A.S provide the special classes in which the 
victims can be taught to speak distinctly before con- 
firmed habits have been formed. Some authorities, 
again, provide X-ray and artificial light treatment, but 
many do not. The majority now provide at clinic or 
hospital for chronic tonsillitis or adenoids. 

One of the great city L.Ej\.s ydll, of course, be able 
to provide a varied and flexible service for the treatment 
of ailments revealed by the routine inspections. The 
L.G.G., for example, has “ a comprehensive scheme for 
the provision of medical treatment ”, which makes use 
of the hospitals, of over seventy treatment centres pro- 
vided by voluntary local medical committees and financed 
mainly by the coxmcil, local nursing associations, and so 
on : and some 300,000 children a year were being 
treated in the years before the war. This includes, on 
the one hand, serious cases such as tuberculosis, which 
may involve admission to a sanatorium, or rheumatism. 
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ot dangerous infectious diseases such as diphtheria ; and 
on the other hand, a visit to the dentist or the provision 
of a pair of spectacles. 

In a single year, 1938, over a million and a half chil- 
dren received dental treatment ; and recently the Board 
of Education has compared the state of the children’s 
teeth in a suburban town with a good dental service, 
and a Cornish town which, until a year or so ago, had 
no service. The figures show an extraordinary contrast 
between a school population with generally healthy 
mouths and one with a high proportion of bad teeth. 
It is perhaps natural, in this matter of dental treatment, 
that parents are most hesitant ; though it is a mistaken 
policy, and in two out of every five cases treatment is 
stiU being refused. On the other hand, the dental staff 
of many L.E.A.S is quite inadequate to deal with all the 
cases requiring treatment, even if the parents consented. 
Twelve years ago Sir George Newman estimated ^ that, 
if every child needing treatment is to get it, the services 
of 2,100 full-time dentists (or their equivalent) would be 
required, instead of 425 whole-time and 584 part-time 
as at present. 

In the matter of eyesight, something like one-half of 
the eight-year-olds who are examined are unable to pass 
the test for normal vision ; at 12 the proportion is much 
reduced.® A certain number of these suffer firom visual 
defects, including squint, for which, generally speaking, 
all possible provision is now made, so that Sir George 
Newman cotdd claim that “ only a very small proportion of 
children leave school without their visual defects corrected 
so far as human skill can do this Over a quarter of a 
million children were treated for defective eyesight in 
1938 . In one year in London 91 per cent, of the children 

^Heabh of the School CSiild, 1929. * The Special Services in London. 

’ Health of the School Child, 1929, p. 80. 
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needing spectacles were actually supplied ; but such a 
result is far from universal. The reasons for this are 
twofold ; it is a question, first of persuasion, and secondly 
of expense. 

The responsibility for treatment lies on the parents, 
and they are free to ignore the advice given. Moreover, 
the need for education and persuasion should be obvious ; 
parents can hardly be expected to realise instantly the 
full significance of the school doctor’s advice. Many of 
them cannot, or do not, attend at the inspections ; others 
lack the necessary background of knowledge about health 
matters. Such authorities as London and Birmingham 
mobilise the seivices of a body of voluntary workers 
through school care committees. In London it was 
decided in 1909 that every school should have such a 
committee, and the 6,000 volxmtary workers co-operate 
with the officialmedical stajBFof the council ; Birmingham 
has fi^ care committees with 1,200 voluntary workers. 

•This method of following up ”, as it is called," is not, 
however, common, and even in London it presents greater 
difficulties than formerly. There are fewer people to-day 
with the leisure to devote to personal visits to the homes 
of children needing special attention ; and it may be 
questioned whether, even with the short courses of special 
training which such workers receive, they are really 
qualified to deal with some of the health dijOficulties that 
arise. In most areas, therefore, school nurses or attend- 
ance officers tmdertake such visits as are necessary. 
Meanwhile minor ailments arisiag in the day-to-day life 
of the school can, in well-organised areas, be dealt with on 
the spot, the teacher sending the child along to the clinic. 

Whatever system is adopted of ensuring that, where 
treatment is available, it is received, and that children 
whose health needs to be kept under continued observa- 
tion are in fact supervised, the two main obstacles at 
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present are that in the smaller and remoter places the 
treatment is, in fact, often not available ; and that in 
most places the cost is liable to be a hindrance. Local 
education authorities are empowered to recover the cost 
of medical treatment unless the parent is unable to pay ; 
and they usually recover at least part of the cost of dental 
attention, and of the treatment of minor ailments, and 
supply spectacles at a cheap rate. The cost is generally - 
remitted where the family income is low, but the expense 
is-stifl liable to prevent, or at least to delay, treatment, * 
while at the same time the small amounts which can be 
recovered are not worth the time and trouble involved 
in their collection. 

Among remedial measures, mention has already been 
made of the special schools which provide an education 
for those who are too deaf to learn in ordinary classes, 
for the blind, for those with crippled limbs or weak 
hearts, the epileptic and the mentally deficient. Delicate 
children need to be in open-air schools with an adequate 
supply of fresh air, sunshine and suitable food. Of these 
there are now about 150 with accommodation for 15,400. 
But, while the big authorities — ^like London with its fleet 
of ambulance-buses to take children daily to the special 
schools — can see that this need is met, the case of the 
occasional pupil with any of these :afHictions in the areas 
of rural or small urban L.E.A.S is much less hopeful. 

The same is true of the mentally unstable child — often 
the child with an unhappy or divided hoine — who is 
liable to become the juvenile delinquent or at least to 
fall out of step and become “ backward ” in his school- 
work if he is not given sympathetic and imderstanding 
attention in time. It is here that the Child Guidance 
Clime renders a valuable service ; in those areas where 
it exists, “The treatment given by medical, psycho- 
logical and social experts, in consultation with the 
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parents, has proved helpful to many children whose 
behaviour was causing disquiet to their parents.’^ ^ This 
method of studying the individual child, in the light of 
all the complex background of his experience, his health, 
his home and school life, his dreams or anxieties, is one 
which, though as yet comparatively little developed, 
holds much promise for the unhappy child. It is easy 
to see that many of the troubles of the great evacuation 
of 1939 might have been avoided by a more under- 
standing approach. In one south-western area, for 
instance, the trouble of bed-wetting, of which much was 
heard at the time, was diagnosed by the school medical 
oflBcer as an ailment, and the consequent handling of 
these cases was sympathetic and successful.^ It is 
seldom, however, that quick and decisive results are 
obtained in what is largely a matter of restoring a child’s 
confidence and sense of security in his surroimdings ; 
and evacuation, which was such a severe disturbance for 
some children, and for many was liable to be abruptly 
cut short by recall, was not a favourable opportunity 
for successful guidance work. 

Child guidance is concerned with emotional disturb- 
ances ; and this leads to some mention of the positive 
alternative — ^the provision of favourable conditions for' 
normal emotional development. Happiness is, after all, 
what we want most for our children, and the child that 
is both healthy and happy is not usually going to be a 
problem child. For emotional health the great need is 
a sense' of security and affection, scope for activity and 
play. In our cramped towns with their small houses, 
dangerous streets, and restricted playgrounds, there are 

^ The London Education Service, 1933. 

* For a description of a number of cases of unhappy and maladjusted 
evacuee children and how the child guidance workers were able to help 
them, the reader is referred to the Cambridge Evacuation Survey, ed. Susan 
Isaacs, ch. 7. 
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too limited opportunities for play. The Education Act 
enables L.E.A.S to provide play centres, both for out-of- 
school hours and the holidays ; to arrange holiday 
camps ; to provide gymnastics, playing-fields and 
swimming-baths. There .is, however, great need for 
these necessities of healthy growth, and it is only very 
recently that their provision has been taken seriously by 
the Board of Education or by any but a few progressive 
L.E.A.S. Provision for the physical development of 
elementary school children on these lines is therefore very 
far firom adequate. Here and there, striking experi- 
ments point the way to the future. Thus the L.C.C. 
recently acquired large playing-fields on the outskirts of 
London and built classrooms there, so that relays of 
children could spend a day in the playing-field, diversi- 
fied by lessons, instead of vice versa. 

Important as these things are, they would be of little 
value unless the child is adequately fed, and this brings 
us to a subject which has now become a science in itself. 
Progress in the course of a generation has taken us fi-om 
the old “ soup kitchen ” with its flavour of charity to 
the modem school canteen. One of Ae first direct results 
of the advent of the Labomr Party to Parliament in 1906 
was a Bill, introduced by a private Labour member, 
empowering L.E.A.S to ^ve assistance to the voluntary 
school-feeding societies— -which had been at work in some 
towns for twenty years — ^so that children unable by 
reason of lack of food to take full advantage of the educa- 
tion could be fed. The Act also authorised the authority 
to ^end money on the actual meals, if necessary — up to 
a hal^enny rate ; but this limitation was removed in 
I9t4> 3iid it was also made possible to provide meals 
during holidays. 

The history of school meals has, however, been a 
chequered one. The L.E.A.S had powers to provide 
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them without the consent of the Board of Education ; 
but, in this as in so many aspects of educational policy, 
the Board has been able in effect to control policy by its 
decision on the conditions on which its grants-in-aid 
would be allowed. The Board pays grant on meals 
provided free of cost, only on conditions which it imposes 
itself, and in periods of economy, notably by the notorious 
Circular 1437 issued in 1935 — L.E.A.S were instructed 
to provide free meals only on defroite signs of mal- 
nutrition being shown. This deplorably short-sighted 
policy aroused a storm of protest and, incidentally, 
raised the question of how accurately tests of malnutrition 
can be applied by examining doctors, all having different 
standards of assessment. The incidence of serious mal- 
nutrition, which has been as high as 10*5 per cent, in 
the poorer parts of London thirty years ago, was now 
given as less than i per cent. These figures were of 
course criticised. What was the standard adopted ? It 
appeared, from the researches of Mr. R. H. Jones, whose 
paper before the Royal Statistical Society in November 
1937 called forth a reasoned reply in the foUovdng year’s 
School Medical Report, that the standard varied with 
the doctor. A group of boys were examined by different 
doctors. One found excellent nutrition in 17 out of 
142 cases ; another in only one case. One found 24 
boys subnormaUy nourished ; another 38. Thus a boy 
could be found subnormal by one doctor^ excellent by 
another. In another experiment, one doctor fbmad three 
subnormal boys out of 100 ; another found 90 ! Again, 
where five doctors each examined 193 boys twice at an 
interval of seven days, they placed one boy in four, on 
the average, in a different grade at the second inspection. 
The method of clinical assessment of nutrition was, 
therefore, very defective ; and no more reliable method 
was known. 
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From a different angle Dr. McGonigle approached the 
problem by examining the actual money available for 
food in a town in Durham where he had noticed that 
health was worse among families rehoused on a new 
housing area than in the slums they had left. He 
deduced that high rents had driven them below the 
margin, and he found that the net family income was 
not sufficient to provide a nutritive diet, so that under- 
nourishment was inevitable,^ 

Opinion has thus slowly come back to the view that 
the only way to ensure against malnutrition is to ensuro. 
adequate school feeding. It has, however, taken a war 
to change the policy of the Board of Education effect- 
ively ; though tihe “ Milk in Schools ’’ scheme, which was 
the first step in the right direction, came before the war 
— as a means of subsidising agriculture ! The change 
in policy was so drastic that the Board must be given 
credit for bowing to the many communications which 
it admitted had been received. The actual wording of 
the effective paragraph in Circular 1443- is worth placing 
on record : 

The Board are concemed.to secure that all children who 
are unable by reason of lack of food to take full advantage 
of the education provided for them should receive such 
supplementary nourishment as may be appropriate in 
each case, the meals being provided free where the parent 
is unable to pay. For this purpose in their view provision 
may properly be made for any child who shows any symptoms^ 
whether educational or physical^ however slight 

There was still a little of the old Adam ” in the new 
penitent and the circular insisted that a low family 
income did not in itself justify free meals and that the 
actual condition of the child must be taken into account. 
By October 1941, however, the Board’s conversion was 

^ McGonigle and . Kirby, Poverty and Ptiblic Healths 
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complete and it adopted a policy in line with national 
needs by issuing Circular 1567. This provided that in 
order to secure and maintain a high standard of nutrition 
among school children under war conditions it now 
aimed at the provision of school meals on a much 
larger scale ’’ and an increase from 60 to 100 per cent, 
in the number of children taking milk in school. To 
this end the grant for school meals was raised to a mini- 
mum of 70 and a maximum of 95 per cent. The final 
demise of the old policy was effected by the clause : 

Since ‘the aim of these proposals is to maintain a high 
standard of nutrition and to prevent malnutrition, rather 
than to remedy it after symptoms have appeared. Authori- 
ties may in future base their provision of free milk and firec 
or part-payment meals solely on evidence of financial need. 

The eflFects of the Board’s previous lukewarm attitude, 
however, are very apparent in statistics. On the eve of 
the war there were still nearly 40 L.E.A.S which provided 
no firee meals or milk ; and, though they were in areas 
with only 5 per cent, of the school children of the country, 
they included three county boroughs.^ Of the remainder, 
12 1 authorities provided free milk 'only. There were, 
in all, 635,174 children receiving free milk and 176,767 
receiving free meals. In addition, about half the total 
number of elementary school children were receiving 
imlk at reduced price under the milk-iri-schools scheme. 
When war came, all these figures were sharply xeduced. 
Schools were closed, the children were scattered ; later 
on bottles of the usual one-third of a pint size became 
unobtainable in some areas. The Board’s new policy 
comes, therefore, none too soon. 

The school canteen .h.2J& an importance of its own. It 
provides not merely a meal but a properly balanced meal. 


^Health of ifie School Childs J938. 
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It is a valuable part of a child’s education, on the social 
side, as •well as meeting the special cases of children who 
have distances to travel to school, or whose parents are 
out at work, and who would otherwise have to eat sand- 
wiches in the classroom. Shortly before the war ^ there 
were still 14 out of 4'8 counties not pro'viding school 
canteens, mainly because they had not begun their 
schemes of rural re-organisation. The necessities of 
war-time have stimulated the developments which 
proceeded so slowly in peace-time, and in November 
1941 the President of the Board of Education stated* 
that about a thousand new school canteens or extensions, 
pro'vdding for 140,000 children, had been put forward 
in the previous six months. There still remains much 
leeway to be made up ; and there remains the necessity 
of ensuring that, -with the end of the war, policies of 
economy do not undo all that has been done. Under- 
nourishment is an important factor in Education — so 
much so that a special inspection of secondary school 
pupils at Speimymoor in Durham and Surbiton in 
Surrey showed a difference of a year’s growth between 
those in the depressed north and those in the more 
prosperous south.® 

Another important factor of hardly less importance, 
is the provision of warm clothing and sound hoots. In 
particular cases of poverty, and especially in periods of 
depression, magistrates have had to deal -with parents 
prosecuted for keeping their children away from school 
where the excuse hsis been that the children had no 
adequate footwear, and teachers have had to “ keep in ” 
children at playtime whose boots hardly held together. 
In Scotland the sensible system obtains under which the 
L.E.A. is able to equip the needy child to come to school 

'■Hansard, December, 1937. * Hansard, November aoth, 1931. 

*Heddi of the School Child, 1936, p. 31. 
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in the same way as it has power to provide meals and 
milk where necessary. In the last pre-war year over 
84,000 children were supplied with footwear or clothing 
or both, and in 531 cases the parents were able to refund 
the cost. In 1939-40, owing to the decline in unem- 
ployment, the numbers were down to 72,000.^ In 
England and Wales, the education authorities, through 
the Association of Education Committees, have repeatedly 
asked for power to provide footwear, and the L.C.C. in 
September 1937 passed a resolution asking for a 50 per 
cent, grant for this pxupose. Lord Stanhope, then 
President of the Board, replied that they would next be 
asking for power to .provide houses ! ® 

The Association of Education Committees thereupon 
undertook an enquiry into the working of the existing 
arrangements under which the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee was responsible, and it found that liaison between 
these bodies and the education committees was small, and 
that the position would be even worse, but for the work 
of voluntary agencies. The war has made the situation 
more acute. As a teacher, speaking at a Conference in 
May 1941, put it : “ There is an urgent need for a 
simple and direct system for clothing school children. 
Their fathers are away ; the foster parents cannot 
afford boots and clothes ; and there are seven or eight 
forms for the teacher to fill up and send to different 
authorities.” ® What can be done under such a system 
has, perhaps, been most effectively done in Newcasde- 
on-Tyne, where the Director of Education devised a 
working scheme, but his experience only proves the 
necessity for new powers to be given to the education 
authorities. 

'^Report on EducaUm in Scotland^ i939» P* ^9* 

■ * Education^ November, 1937. 

* Educational Problems in Wcat-^Tme (W.E.A.), p. 24. 
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Under the general heading of Health and Welfare, the 
Annual Reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education usually include a chapter on the “ Care 
of the Young Child ” or “ The Pre-school Child The 
Nursery School has a broader purpose them merely physical • 
welfare, though its importance in this respect is best 
illustrated by Sir George Newman’s plea for early medical 
supervision on the grounds that, in the main, the elemen- 
tsiry school is “ a receiver of damaged goods 

The Nurs&y- School meets the needs of the children, 
from 2 to 5, providing them with the conditions for 
healthy development, social and psychological as well as 
physical. They learn to interpret the shapes and colours 
and sounds which surround them, to control their muscles, 
to co-operate with others as well as to be self-reliant. 
They learn how to play and how to sleep and to recognise 
cleanliness as a natural habit. 

The nursery school owes most to the inspiring example 
of Rachel and Margaret Macnullan, who showed what 
could be done to train healthy and happy children in a 
poor dockside sirea at Deptford, with no elaborate school 
buildings. The Rachel Macmillan school now con- 
tinues, through its training of nursery school teachers, to 
exercise a powerful influence on the education of young 
children. . 

Sir George Newnaan repeatedly urged development. 
He pointed out that there were something approaching 
two million children aged between 2 and 5, “ for Whose 
nurture and education there is no proper medical pro- 
vision. One-quarter to one-third of the children admitted 
to school at 5 are in need of medical attention before 
they can receive the education which the State provides 
for them ”. In one Report, Sir George Newman says, 
“ the age under five is the susceptible age for body and 
rmnd it is the crucial age, psychologically as well as 
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physically Yet progress has been tediously slow. 
Powers to provide nursery schools were given to L.E.A.S 
by the Act of 1918. Ten years later there were 28 
(including 15 voluntary schools) with accommodation 
for 1,648 children. After another ten years there were, 
in 1938, 1 18 schools (63 council and 55 voluntary), 
accommodating 9,504 children. It is a snail’s pace of 
progress, which, alas, has been brought to a halt once 
again. The war was an urgent challenge to do all that 
could be done for young cMdren ; but new nursery 
schoob have not been sufficiently encouraged by the 
Board, various makeshift alternatives have been suggested 
to meet a need which other Departments, especially the 
Ministry of Labour, have pointed out. ' 

Before mentioning these new measures, however, 
something ought to be said about the peace-time alter- 
native — ^the Nursery Class. Some authorities — ^notably 
Manchester — ^have preferred the cheaper method of 
providing for children aged 3 to 5, by nursery classes in 
the infant schoob. Out of 20,000 children of these ages 
in Manchester in 1938, 6,000 were in the infant schoob ; 
and 1,500 of these were in nursery classes. There are, 
of course, important differences. In the nursery class 
no midday meal is provided and the age of admission is 
3 instead of 2. Again, many nursery school teachers 
emphasbe the value of a self-contained community for 
the little children away from the more formal school 
atmosphere and the relatively “ grown up ” world of the 
infant school. About these differences there has been 
much debate, but there is widespread agreement about 
the desirability of providing much more adequately for 
the under-fives, in conditions which ensure their healthy 
growth, both physical and psychological ; and the nursery 
school has shown how thb can be . done. Some would 

^Health of the School OM, 1928, p. 46. 
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even go so far as to say that the nursery school should 
be carried right through the infants’ stage, from 2 to 7 ; 
anH successful experiments on these lines have been 
made at Bradford. 

War-time experiments have ariseiT chiefly from Evacu- 
ation, which called for residential nursery schools, and 
from the heavy demands for women workers, which have 
taken young mothers into the factories. To meet the 
calls of the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Health 
seems to have taken the lead and the Board of Education 
— still slow where the under-fives are concerned — ^has 
followed. 

In the reception areas there has evolved a scheme for 
“ Nursery Centres ” described as “ something between a 
Day Nursery and a Nursery School These are 
primarily for the “ evacuees ”, and in some centres 
friction arose when the foster parents were not allowed 
to send their own children. The Circular from the 
Board and the Ministry of Health contained a consider- 
able amount of useful information, and made suggestions 
for the setting up of nursery centres for small groups of 
ten to twenty children, and for keeping them happily 
occupied. In fact, however, very little came of it; 
JR.esponsibility was divided between the L,E.A. and the 
local welfare authorities ; both were heavily burdened 
with tasks arising from evacuation ; there was no drive 
from the centre, and very few nursery centres resulted 
until the Nursery School Association imdertook the 
responsibility of organising them in certain areas. 

When the call for women’s labour became more in- 
sistent a new scheme was worked out. The “ War 
Nurseries ” which began in the summer of 1941 were an 
extension of the nursery centre idea to the industrial 

\Circ^ (Board of Education and ]MPuii$try of Health) : Nursay 
Centres in Reaction Areas, 
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areas. They are the responsibility of the welfare author- 
ities — not the education authorities. In Manchester, 
however, the council decided that the “ two to fives ” 
should be in the care of the Education Committee and 
should be admitted to nursery classes, which are to 
extend their provision, including a midday meal, longer 
hours, etc., to meet the needs of the mothers in industry. 
Thus Manchester has safeguarded the all-round interests 
and not merely the physical safety of the children. 
Altogether, the war nursery has been severely criticised 
as a makeshift ; and care must be taken to see that it 
does not become the standard for post-war “ economists ” 
in approaching the problem of the needs of the young 
children. War sets back, inevitably, the progress of 
education. Whatever reforms we may promise our- 
selves “ after the war ”, the children of to-day are losing 
much on the educational side. We must make sure 
that the loss is not more than it need be. The essential 
thing is skilled and understanding guidance by trained 
teachers. While neglect of health is criminal, the 
development of the mind and personality of the child 
is the ultimate reality for the sake of which, of comse, 
physical well-being must be safeguarded. 



Chapter IV 


EDUCATIONAL LIMITATIONS— DEMOCRACY’S 
FAILURES 

Within the limits of restricted space, the development 
of the national system of education has been outlined. 
It is now necessary to retrace our steps a little to see how 
the slow development of educational reform and the 
meagre provision of educational opportunity have re- 
tarded social progress. 

Political democracy in tlm country has been extended 
in a century from a privilege conferred upon a selected 
few to the common heritage of all adults who care to 
share it. If our political system were judged by the 
letter rather than the spirit of the Constitution, it could 
be argued that we had all the essential political machinery 
for mailing the desert blossom as the rose, but the desert 
has not blossomed. It has remained barren and we have 
suffered a sense of frustration as we have compared 
our visions of what we expected to achieve through 
the machinery of democracy, with the actual results. 
Political democracy has functioned so slowly, when it 
has functioned at aU, that its most ardent supporters 
have needed all their faith and imagination to defend it 
as the ideal form of government. 

It is a simple and logical fact, that the most perfect 
machinery of any kind may be as useless as scrap iron 
unless there is,- first, the will to use it, and, second, the 
ddll and knowledge necessary to use it for the pmpose 
for which it was designed. 

Thus the important question is whether democracy 
would have been quite effective if those who were en- 
trusted with the task of using the machinery had been 
willing to use it and capable of understanding it ? This 

78 
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could only be decided if the machinery itself were ex- 
amined, and also the kind of training which had been 
given to those who were expected to exercise control. 
History overflows with records of brief experiments in 
self-government in reKgious, social and economic affairs, 
but the basis of our existing political democracy had no 
real form or substance until the franchise was conferred 
upon the common people and the fruits of that concession 
only matured fully as late as 1928, when the 1918 Repre- 
sentation of the People Act was amended to give women 
equality of franchise with men. Thus the political 
democracy which concerns us was the product of the 
nineteenth century, though it owed much of its inspir- 
ation to the French Revolution in the later years of 
the previous century. 

The whole history of political reform in this country 
can be compressed into the period between 1832 and 1918. 
Indeed, unless we believe that it was possible for the will 
of the people to be fully expressed while excluding most 
of the women of the country, we could argue that de- 
mocracy was not fully articulate until, 1928. However 
willing or unwilling the common people may have been 
to use the machinery of political democracy, they were 
not really allowed to . do so xmtil the beginning of the 
present century. 

The first Reform Bill of 1832 endowed the rising middle 
classes with the vote. Its supporters actually claimed 
that it called in the middle class to the defence-, of 
property”,^ The rateable value of.;^io for boroughs 
certainly excluded the low-paid workers of the period, 
while farm workers and miners were expressly excluded. 
In fact, the total electorate up to. 1866 was only one 
million. The second Reform Bill in 1867 increased the 
electorate to two millions by accepting the principle of 

^J. L. Hammond, Town Labourer, 
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hoxisehold suffrage, but it still left unenfranchised the 
farm labourers, most of whom lived in tied cottages. 
Whereas after the first Reform Bill only one in six of 
the male adult population had a vote, the electorate 
increased by two-thirds under the Reform Act of 1884 
and was four and a half million by 1886, though con- 
siderable numbers of men and all women, except house- 
holders over 30 years of age, were still excluded in a 
population at that time of twenty-seven and a half 
millions. The Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
brought in all women over 30 years of age, and by 1928 
we had complete suffrage. 

It would have been a miracle had political democracy 
functioned satisfactorily. It is a plant which has only 
grown to maturity during the lifetime of the present 
electorate, and this and the misconception of its aim 
and purpose explains its failure. Until recent years, 
political democracy was viewed as an end in itself, 
instead of a means to an end. The middle-class liberal 
of the nineteenth century agitated for the extension of. 
the franchise as a means of access to civil and religious 
liberty, freedom from legal restraint, the maintenance 
of free trade and, as far as possible, free labour. 

The trade unionist in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century had little conception of the economic power 
which was inherent in political democracy. It was only 
at the beginning of the twentieth century that he 
recognised that political independence through direct 
representation in Parliament was more effective than 
fruitless strikes, and petitions to, and lobbying of, 
philanthropic members of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons. 

The fact that political democracy could be the avenue 
leading to equafity of economic opportunity and social 
security has been far more readily appreciated by those 
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whose vested interests were challenged than by the 
masses of the people themselves. This explains why 
political democracy was unopposed so long as it was 
an instrument for minor but necessary social reforms, but 
violently opposed when, through readjustments in the 
distribution of wealth through taxation, a wide extension 
of the social services and increasing trends toward legis- 
lation which imposed greater control over industry, it 
became a challenge to the whole basis of the economic 
system. But the opposition to political democracy does 
not explain the whole story. Political reform was usually 
conceded a little in advance of educational reform. It 
has not been exactly a race between the hare and the 
tortoise, but rather of two tortoises, with political reform 
always a fraction of a length ahead. 

The nineteenth-century reactionary governments 
appeared to see nothing illogical in denying the workers 
educational opportunities on the grounds that education 
would create an atmosphere of political unrest and 
sedition, while, at the same time, denying political 
opportunity on the grounds that if they were entrusted 
with the vote they would be too ignorant to know what 
to do with it. 

The modem version of the same argument can be 
found in the story of the Public Assistance Committee, 
which argued that the man who had not been thrifty 
did not deserve assistance, and that the man who had 
been thrifty did not need it. 

If the dates when concessions in political and educa- 
tional reforms were granted are set out, they assmne 
special interest, having regard to the simple fact that 
the proper use of political power is so dependent upon 
education. While the facts have already been stated, 
they are all the more striking when set out in parallel 
columns : — 
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Political Reform Educational Reform 

First Reform Bill. . 1832 First State grant for 

Education, ;^20,ooo 1833 

Second Reform Bill . 1867 Forster Education Act 1870 

Third Reform Bill .1884-5 Balfour Education Act 1902 
Representation of the Fisher Education Act 1918 

People Act ... 1918 * 

Represenfation of the Bill to raise age to 15 1936 

People Act . . . 1928 

It is not suggested that political democracy 'would 
necessarily have been perfect had the educational reforms 
come first and the poKtical reforms second. The inten- 
tion is to emphasise that, due to the utterly inadequate 
educational background of most of those who were 
expected to exercise political judgment, it was inevitable 
that the democracy should express itself ineffectively. 
It had not been thought necessary to provide the masses 
with either the quantity or the quality of educational 
opportunity which would have ensured the normal 
functioning of the new political system. 

Two years after the passing of the first Reform Bill 
(1832), the Factory Commission Report of 1834 produced 
figures showing the extent of illiteracy in the industrial 
areas. Their statistics were based upon returns from 
factories in Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire. The 
proportions of factory workers who were unable to read 
were — ^Lancashire 17 per cent., Yorkshire 15 per cent., 
and Cheshire 10 per cent., while those unable to write 
reached the astounding propbrtions of 62 per cent,, 
52 per cent., and 53 per cent., respectively. Even as 
late as 1841, Mr. J. L. Hammond states m his Town 
Labourer that there were 40 per cent, of the men and 
65 per cent, of the women in Lancashire and Cheshire 
married, or witnessing marriages, who could not sign 
their own names to the marriage register, while the same 
author provides evidence, that in 1842, in an area com- 
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prising Oldham and Ashton, with a population of 105,000, 
there was not a single public day school for poor children. 
In the same period, “ colliers ” children in counties like 
Derbyshire were expressly debarred by rule, lirom attend- 
ing even such schools as existed. Evidence of these scanty 
opportxmities were to be later supplied by the Newcastle 
Cornmission, to which reference has already been made. 
After an enquiry lasting over the three years 1858-61, the 
members of the Commission reported that more than4oper 
cent, of the children had attended school for less than one 
year. We were then on the eve of our second Reform Bill. 

There is, of course, no evidence that had tlie masses 
of the people been endowed with full political power 
by the Reform Bills of 1842 and 1867, they would have 
immediately used their power to demand substantial 
educational reform. In fact, all the evidence is to the 
contrary. Our attitude toward education is invariably 
decided by our experience of it, and the few who had 
been more the victims than the beneficiaries of a “ system ” 
which combined the evils of charity, patronage, parsimony 
and oft-times brutality, held obviously limited conceptions 
of its possibilities and showed no enthusiasm for extending 
it. Indeed, any Parliament which desired to do nothing 
to further educational reform covdd always claim that 
there was no popular demand for it. TTius for more 
than a generation after it should have been abolished, 
the half-timer system was allowed to continue and 
factory owners were able to profit by exploiting the 
children and escaping public criticism, by emphasising 
that it was the parents themselves who were the strongest 
opponents oft abolition. This, of course, was all too 
true, the parents, indeed, having little choice, especially 
during the early part of the century when, according 
to J. L. Hammond, weavers’ wages in the Mandiester 
district were as low as 4J. lod. per week. 
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Yet in spite of widespread illiteracy, the nineteenth 
century produced an enormous number of working men 
whose intelligence, genius and personality fitted them 
for leadership in the industrial, political and social 
movements of the period — ^movements which, in most 
cases, they both initiated and inspired. These were the 
men who secured freedom of association and the right 
to combine for collective bargaining for the modem 
Trade Union Movement. They laid the foundations 
of the Co-operative Movement and educated their fellow 
workers, as far as they could do so, in the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, in preparation for the 
political equality for which they were then vainly 
struggling, through the Chartist and other movements. 

Not the least emotionally moving aspect of the nine- 
teenth-century life is the endless procession of great 
figures who, at first, received no help in their passionate 
struggle for knowledge except that provided by their own 
determination and courage. Our nineteenth-century 
novelists give us pathetic examples in books like Kingsley’s 
Alton Locke, George Eliot’s Adam Bede, and the more 
modern Hardy’s Jude the Obscure. But the biographer 
introduces the historic figure himself. Graham Wallas, 
in his Life of Francis Place, quotes him as saying : 

My desire for information was, however, too strong to be 
txirned aside and often have I been sent away from a book- 
stall when the owner became offended at my standing 
reading, which I used to do until I was sent away. ... I 
used to borrow books from a man who kept a small shop 
. . . leaving a small sum as a deposit. 

At the age of twenty, Place had worked through 
the histories of Greece and Rome and some translated 
works of Greek and Roman writers. When unemployed, 
and for many months practically starving, he read many 
volumes in history, politics, law and philosophy, Adam 
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Smith and Locke, and especially Hume’s Essays and 
Treatises, He says : 

I taught myself decimals, equations, the square cube and 
biquadrate roots ... I was sometimes brought to a stand- 
still. I knew no one of whom I could ask a question or 
receive ^y kind of instruction and the subject was at times 
very painftil. 

For men whose normal working day was twelve to 
fourteen hours, educational experience could only be 
acquired at the cost of blood, sweat and tears. Cooper, 
the Chartist, gives an example of this in his Autobiography, 
He says : 

Historical reading, or the grammar of some language or 
translation was my first employment on week day mornings, 
whether I rose at three or four ^ until seven o’clock when I 
sat down to the stall , , . breakfast gave me another half 
hour’s reading* I had another half hour or sometimes an 
hour’s reading or study of language frorn one to two 
o’clock at ^ner time. I sat at work until eight, sometimes 
iiine at night. I then either read or walked about our 
little rooms and committed Hamlet to memory or the rhyme 
of some other poet, until compelled to go to bed through 
sheer exhaustion. 

A race of giants like Place and Cooper would have 
equipped themselves in spite of all difficulties. Such a 
race would have been capable of accepting the responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges of democratic citizenship. 
But we are not a race of giants. Self-education demands 
a discipline few can acquire. The majority had to be 
taught and, as has been seen, neither the educational 
provision available nor the character of the education 
itself, were designed to develop the independent thought 
and judgment essential if the machineiy of political 
democracy was to run smoothly. 

There were others, however, ^ who, while lacking the 
spartan self-discipline of men like Place and Cooper, had 

G 
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an intense thirst for knowledge and a willingness to leam 
from others. The Sunday schools, first established by 
Griffiths Jones, a Welsh minister, in the eighteenth 
century, and later the ^dult schools, founded by Quakers 
in Bristol in 1812, had taught thousands of sidults to 
read and many to write, but the most potent force were 
the mechanics institutes, founded by Dr. G. Birkbeck in 
Glasgow, to spread by 1851 to 600 institutes, with 600,000 
members and over 16,000 students. 

The purpose of the institutes was to interest the 
mechanic and artisan in “ such branches of science as are 
of practical application to the exercise of his trade”. 
There was little opposition to this kind of education, 
which had the effect of producing better workmen, but 
there were critics. On the one hand, it was claimed 
that “ it would soon enable the worker to tread on the 
heels of the rich ”, while from the opposite point of view 
the leading Chartists wanted “ an education which would 
teach us something of our social rights and responsi- 
bilities ”. The institutes, however, did make a valuable 
contribution to social progress. They brought together 
the more enlightened of the workers who, later, were 
to develop a sense of social responsibility. Some of 
our best known technical colleges, such as Huddersfield 
and Manchester, developed from mechanics institutes. 
Birkbeck College, now one of the University of London 
colleges, takes its name from the founder. Dr. Birkbeck. 

It is of importance to emphasise that the institutes 
were at the zenith of their power while they concentrated 
on classes for serious-minded students. There was the 
constant clash between those who favoured the organised 
study in classes and those who desired to turn the insti- 
tutes into agencies for providing popular and entertaining 
lectures.^ The latter group won the day. The result 
was a process of degeneration. 
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Many of them ceased to be mechanics institutes in anything 
but name — ^as the interest of the workiiig-class members 
flagged, mechanics dropped out and middle-class people 
came in. In Manchester, where special efforts were made 
to retain working-class members, the average ntimber 
from 1835 to 1841, was 309 out of 1,184 members.^ 

It was the influence of the London Mechanics Institute 
which had inspired the passion for education in William 
Lovett. To the end of his life, Lovett proclaimed his 
belief that education wsis the foundation of social progress, 
and although he did not realise it at tlie time, his work 
Chartism, written from prison in 1840, prophesied with 
some accuracy the administrative methods which now 
govern the national educational system in general, and 
adult education in particular. He claimed that “it 
should be administered by locally elected bodies, free, 
and at the public cost ”. For adult education he advo- 
cated “ travelling libraries and missionaries ”, the modem 
interpretation of which would be orgzinising tutors. 

In the meantime, intellectuals like Ruskin, Thomas 
Hughes, Lowes Dickinson and Neale, Maurice and others, 
had allied themselves with the struggling working-class 
movements and were co-operating in the effort to provide 
education which would enable working-class leaders to 
equip themselves for their tasks. 

The Co-operative Movement made its first contri- 
bution through the well-known experiment of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, who established an educational fund and 
counted education as one of the principal objectives of 
the society. The principle was copied by other societies 
and has now become general. Perhaps the Co-operative 
Movement made an even more important contribution 
to workers’ education when, along with leaders of the 

^ Report of the Adult Education Committee, Ministry of Reconstruc« 
ticai, 1919. 
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Trade Union Movement, it made demands to share the 
cultural heritage of the universities and organised for its 
own members, lectures provided by scholars of national 
repute. The University Extension Movement responded, 
glad to seize this opportunity of direct contact with 
working-ciass life. The university lecturers admitted 
that the educational benefits were mutual. Commenc- 
ing in 1872, the Universities Extension Movement could 
claim that it represented the first national effort to 
provide opportunities for the liberal education of the 
worker in the humanities, and to this effort we owe the 
inspiration leading to the foundation of the Workers" 
Educational Association in 1903, the initiative being 
taken by leaders of the Trade Union and Co-operative 
Movements and the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Movement. 

Educational interest and provision to meet it were 
growing, both were far firom satisfactory and the position 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century is best 
described by Mr. H. G. Wells, who relates his own 
experience in Homo Sapiens : 

I have heard other people who have had similar experi- 
ences to mine tell of the thirst for knowledge they experienced. 

I suppose I had that thirst in good measure, but far stronger 
was my anger at the paltry sham of an education that had 
been fobb^ off upon me ; angry resentment also at the 
dismal negligence of the social and religious organisations 
responsible for me, that had allowed me to be thrust into 
the hopeless drudgery of a shop, ignorant, misinformed,, 
under-nourished and physically imder-developed, without 
warning and without guidance, at the age of thirteen. To 
sink or swim. I was too young to make allowances for the 
people who were exploiting and stifling me. I did not 
realise that they were quite charming people really, if a 
Ui^e too self-satisfied and indolent ! I thought they had 
conspired to keep me down. It wasn’t true diat they had' 
conspired to keep me down. But I was down and they. 
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didnH bother. They took my inferiority as part of the 
accepted order. They trod on me. But I did not dis- 
criminate about their responsibility. I hated them as only 
the yoimg can hate, and it gave me the energy to struggle, 
and I set about struggling, for knowledge. I was bitterly 
determined to see my world clearer and truer before it was 
too late. 

The twentieth century dawned more hopefully. An 
electorate more nearly vocal than at any previous period, 
with educational opportunity guaranteed, in the words 
of the Balfour Act, to ensure that no child should be 
denied educational opportunity because of the poverty 
of his parents. This intention showed a spirit of goodwill 
which, had it been carried into effect, would have been 
excellent. Indeed, it would have been revolutionary. 
It is now nearly forty years since we affirmed, in principle, 
a doctrine of equality of educational opportunity. What 
a different world we might have been living in had that 
principle been carried into practice. If children had 
not been denied educational opportunity because of the 
poverty of their parents the whole social structure of 
society might have been different. It is conceivable that 
had our practice been as good as our precept we might 
have had to-day a generation of young and middle-aged 
people capable of xmderstanding and effectively working 
the machinery' of political democracy. 

The pledge in the Balfour Education Act hsis not been 
honoured. Educational opportunities have been pro- 
vided for all, but not equ^ opportunities. The facilities 
have been measured out according to the capacity of the 
parent to pay. A selective test has been imposed on an 
otherwise democratic educational system, based not on 
ability to profit by education but on the capacity to 
pay for it. . * 

There may be critics who, while in agreeirient with 
our claim for equality of educational opportunity, would 
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agree that however perfect the educational system, 
political democracy cannot function so long as it fail s 
to offer equality of economic opportunityand to guarantee 
social security. There may be some truth in this, but 
it is not wholly true. Equality of economic opportunity 
and social security cannot be imposed by a benevolent 
government and, if they were, could only be permanent 
in a community whose education had kept pace with its 
increased responsibilities. For, equality of economic 
opportunity and social security would impose responsi- 
bilities as well as confer privileges. Neither equaUty of 
econonaic opportunity nor social security are automatic 
developments. They depend upon the wise exercise of 
political responsibility, and that is essentially dependent 
not only upon adequate educational opportunities, but 
even more, upon the quality of the education provided. 

The educational provision of the nineteenth century 
was short-measured. That of the twentieth century has 
been short-sighted. It is true that we have made enor- 
mous progress in educational provision in the past twenty 
years. But there is no justification for complacency. 
On paper the structure is imposing. There is need for 
nursery school provision for some two million children 
■ in the age group 2 to 5. We accommodate less than 
. ten thousand. We can claim to provide primary educa- 
tion for aU children between 5 and 14 years, at which 
age seven-eighths of them cease compulsory education. 
One in eight may trickle through the sieve into the 
secondary school or to a junior technical school, and 
one in every thousand of the more fortunate may find a 
place in a university. There should be no illusions 
about this. Extended years of school life . would not 
provide the guarantee that we had solved the problems 
of inertia, and apathy which stultify the progress of 
democracy. At times, one is conscious of a curious 
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embarrassment in justifying our enthusiasm for extended 
educational facilities, when we note the negative influ- 
ence which education appears to have had on many 
for whom it has been purchased expensively and provided 
luxuriously. Political ineptitude is not confimed to 
adults who have had to finish their formal education at 
14 years of age, and if one had to decide between a sound 
education and a lengthy one, there should be no hesitation 
in preference for the former. Unfortunately, so far, 
the twentieth century has produced neither. As each 
year passes, upwards of half a million children leave our 
schools at 14 years of age, giving support to the criticism 
that we do not believe, in a long education, and as if to 
demonstrate our contempt for a sound one, we tolerate a 
modem version of the obnoxious monitorial system by 
condemning approximately three-quarters of the primary 
school population to classes consisting of thirty to sixty 
children. Of course we have substituted the fully trained 
and qualified teacher for the monitorial robot, but while 
we have 54,198 classes of thirty to forty children, 42,481 
with between forty and fifty, and even 2,077 'with between 
fifty and sixty, the work of the teacher is diluted by 
monitorial functions. Out of a total of 145,281 classes 
in elementary schools, 98,779 consisted on March 31st, 
1938, of over thirty children.^ What should be a pro- 
fession of high calling has, quite unnecessarily, become a 
routine of drudgery to many teachers and children alike. 

With an inconsistency which is one of our national 
characteristics, we prescribe that in secondary schools 
the number per class should not exceed thirty, although 
there were on October ist, 1938, 4,747 classes exceeding 
the normal number, but we have thought it unnecessary to 
legislate fi>r numbers in primary school classes, presumably 
on the assumption that the younger the children are, the 

1 Report of the Board of Education, 1938, 
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easier it is to educate and control them. That, at least, 
is a complete fallacy. The good builder considers the 
foimdation of greater importance than the roof. 

The disadvantage of overcrowded classes is not less- 
ened by the fact that many of them meet in archi- 
tecturally antiquated school premises, all too often sunless 
and insanitary, judged by modem standards. A well 
known ex-H.M. Inspector of Schools, Dr. F. H. Spencer, 
has estimated that at least 8o per cent, of our elementary 
schools are quite unsuited for modem education, while 
the report of the Board of Education for 1938 records 
the fact that 844 schools still remain on the original 
“ black ” list. 

Those who. are impatient, and anxious to see political 
democracy working effectively, would probably admit 
all the existing defects in the educational system, but 
argue that, if we have to wait imtil those defects are 
remedied, we shall not see an effective democracy for 
many years to come, fs there no shorter cut ? Cannot 
we make up for the deficiencies of the present system 
and the neglect in the past by further education of 
the adolescent and the adult ? That was the dream of 
a few hopeful pioneers who formed the Workers’ 
Educational Association nearly forty yems ago. Sir 
Richard Livingstone, in a thoughtful study on The 
Future in Edmaldony takes the view that a wide extension 
of adult education is the solution of political apathy, and 
that if there were more and greater variety of adult 
educational facilities available we could stimulate a 
revival of educational enthusiasm among the masses. 

" The problem is not quite so simple. It is not a ques- 
tion of extending provision. The problem is to stimulate 
interest in the facilities which already exist. It would be 

*]^Wishcd by the Cambridge University Press. Special W.Eu^. 
editi<m,.u. W. 
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true to claim that where a sense of moral responsibility 
— ^the first essential of poKtical deniocracy — ^has been 
created, it has been, in the main, among those who have 

come back to education after reaching the adult stage 
in life, recognising that if they were to play their part in 
democratic movements and institutions they must eqmp 
themselves for it. . But these, important as they are in 
that they equip themselves for leadership, only represent 
an infinitesimal number compared with the huge, apathetic 
and disinterested mass. ' • 

A study of the Board of Education Report, already 
referred to, reveals a variety of provision for further 
education which, if advantage had been taken of it, 
would have made a substantial contribution to the defects 
in the early education of the generation which is now 
■exercising political responsibility. 

If all who have taken advantage of any form of part- 
time further education, whether provided by university, 
art, technical or literary institutes or voluntary organi- 
sations such as the W.E.A., are added together, it would 
be found that in the records of the best year less than 
one in twelve of the insured population took any advantage 
of the facilities available and that, of those who did so, 
only I out of every 108 students were interested in any 
of the social sciences.^ A fraction over two-thirds of the 
students followed courses of a professional or vocational 
character and the balance between the remainder was 
fairly evenly divided between domestic science and 
physical training, with a small residue interested in 
cultural subjects. These estimates exclude W.E.A. and 
university extra-mural classes, 63 per cent, of which were 
in social science subjects, but W.E.A, and university 
classes represented only 60,000 students out of a total 
of nearly 1,250,000. 

These details have been given at the risk of wearying 
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the reader, because it is thought important to ascertain 
to what extent Ae adolescent and adult population has 
developed an interest in further education and, where it 
has done so, how far this has been related to utilitarian 
ends or to the study of those subjects directly, or even 
indirectly, related to citizenship and political responsi- 
bility. These facts clearly show widespread apathy 
which is certainly not due to any lack of provision. It 
is much more clearly related to the failure of early 
education and to the prejudices which survive in the 
mind of the adult, arising from his early experiences. 
It is a commonplace to claim that if a thing is too cheap 
. we soon despise it. We certainly do if it is both cheap 
and nasty, as much of our past educational effort has 
been. There is little hope for a wide extension of interest 
in adult education of any serious chziracter, until we have 
produced the first generation which, on leaving school, 
is able to respect and love the educational content of its 
school experience. Such a generation will need no 
inducement to continue its education after leaving school. 
If the attention it deserved had been given to building 
up a complete and liberal educational system, it would 
not be necessary to plead with the adult to return to the 
fold. He would proceed to adult education as one of 
the natural processes of a complete education. In the 
last century, we all but denied the right of the child to 
an education of any kind. In the early part of this 
century it was provided so grudgingly that we have no 
right to express surprise when we :fcd that it is not 
popular. Even within the last ten years we have alter- 
nated between meagre advances in educational reform 
and panic economies with Geddes axes and May com- 
mittees to undertake the shady work. 

It is interesting to specxdate what might have happened 
had the Fisher Act of 1918 been fuUy implemented. 
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Suppose we had had compulsory part day-time con- 
tinuative education up to 18 years of age, as Fishte 
intended ? It is almost startling to realise that the 
youngest boys and girls who were at school in 1918 
would now be nearing 30 years of age and the oldest 
would be men and women nearing 40 years of age. 
They would, in fact, form the majority of that section 
of the community now called upon to work the machinery 
of political democracy. It is intriguing to try and 
imagine what difference this extended education might 
have made in the formation of public opinion in regard 
to political developments at home and abroad. 

Had the Fisher Act operated since 1918, would the 
literary taste and political judgment of the adult popu- 
lation have found satisfaction in the existing scale of 
values ? Could the flippant daily picture press and the 
slobbering sex film have hoped to survive ? Is it not 
possible that we might have had a public opinion in 
those fateful years 1933 to 1939 so much better informed 
and more critical of foreign policy than we were, and 
more determined in the defence of a democracy to which 
it would have owed so much ? This is not just specu- 
lation. It seems quite a logical and realistic ‘view. Such 
a generation would at least have understood the signifi- 
cance of European geography, and would not have been 
dependent upon knowledge gained by following Hitler’s 
aggressive hops fi:om one country to another. 

Is it too extravagant to suggest that a public opinion 
sufficiently advanced to insist upon part-time con- 
tinuative education up to i8 years of age, would have 
also insisted that the age for leaving school be raised to 
16, and would have planned not only for a longer educa- 
tion but a better one, providing, during the later years 
of school, the liberal education so essential to political 
democracy ? 
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A liberal education should demand that the content 
of education should be related to the real values of life. 
The main object shoTold be that the purpose of education 
should be understood by those who participate in it. 
It is surely an anomaly that the brilliant boy who could 
pass an examination in niost of the subjects in the school 
curriculum, would probably fare badly if he had to give 
an intelligent answer to the question of why he is at school. 
Or would he fail? His answer would probably be 
sufficiently utilitarian to satisfy those who cling to the 
material conception of education as tenaciously as the 
Marxist clings to the material conception of history. Our 
educational system has taken its pattern from the society 
outside the school. It is a society in which the individual 
and the group struggle for place, position and power, a 
society of competition, a society in which class interests and 
class ^tinction dominate and even pervade the schools. 

The head master who exhibited over the portals of 
the school the cryptic letters G.O. G.O. — ^get on or get 
out, was simply advocating a philosophy of education all 
too commorJy accepted and one which is based upon 
the assumption that the purpose of educsttion is to equip 
the child to accommodate himself to a static society. 
The wiser head master, Sanderson of Oundle, who 
clauhed that the school should be “ a miniature copy 
of the world as we would love to have it ”, had a closer 
appreciation of the fact that education has failed if it is 
not sufficiently dynamic to change the habits of society. 
We want opportunity for a Hberal education in those later 
years of school life, because they are impressionable 
years, years in which the child can learn something of 
the standard of values which make a completely civilised 
sodety. But that society must begin in the school. 
It must be a conscious effort to organise democracy as a 
way of life in the school. 
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The child should understand that the school is not 
just a competition, ground for vocations and professions, 
and that his training for earning a living, necessary 
though that may be, is incidental to the wider training 
for living a full life, a life that may become more abundant 
as he, himself, wills that it shall be so. 

The contribution of the school to democracy is to 
inspire the child with a love for education, a reverence 
for knowledge and an eagerness to pursue it. Given that, 
adult education will reap the harvest and political 
democracy' will not be fiustrated by mass inertia. The 
contribution which adult education has made to an 
enlightened public opinion is recognised. It has pro- 
duced thousands of men and women capable of accepting 
responsibility for leadership and has both equipped and 
inspired them to take active part in aU forms of public 
life. Yet it is true, as Sir Richard Livingstone has said, 
that adult education has faded to appeal to the masses. 
It can be popularised by stunts, and diluted into a form 
of mass entertainment, but that will make no contribution 
to the development of political democracy, “ Just as the 
twig is bent, so the tree’s inclined,” and the stimulation 
of educational interest among the masses depends upon 
the impressions created by early training and experience. 
If we wotdd produce a healthy plant, we must nourish' 
the tender shoot. In education, as in the world of nature, 
we cannot grow figs from thistles. 

Finally, those whose sphere of activity is in the stimu- 
lation of adult education, can take comfort firom the fact 
that refonns in the national system of education have 
always been followed by progressive development of 
adult education. To mention only three illustrations. 
The University . Extension Movement, the first organised 
effort to provide adult education on a national bads, 
commenced in 1872 and followed on the Forster Act of 
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1870. The W.E.A., founded in 1903 by prominent 
officials of the Trades Union Congress, the Co-operative 
Movement and the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, followed the passing of the Balfour Act in 1902. 
The report of the Ministry of Reconstruction Committee 
on Adult Education, published in 1919, paved the way 
for great advance in adult education and followed the 
Fisher Act of 1918. 

It is obvious that the public discussion and voluntary 
activity which precede educational legislation are in 
themselves a medium for the education of public opinion, 
quite apart from the fact that the adult is stimulated to 
educational effort as the standard of general education 
rises and provides a greater contrast to his own lack of 
educational^ background. By abolishing the defects in 
our educational system, and working for a national 
system of education, providing equality of opportunity, 
we lay the foundation of an enlightened political 
democracy. 



Chapter V 

TOWARD A NEW SOCIETY 

XhougHj as argued in the last chapter, education has 
been limited by the over-emphasis on its utilitarian pur- 
pose, it is capable of being used for many other purposes. 
It may be a soporific or a tonic. It may inspire con- 
structive action or incite to revolution. It may add 
wisdom to understanding or be used to develop tihe art 
of living on one’s wits. It can be used for good, or 
abused for evil. 

Plato defined its purpose over 400 B.c., and his defin- 
itions have been added to by thousands in every genera- 
tion. No school prize distribution would be complete 
without the annual dissertation on the influence of 
education in building character. If it were possible to 
assemble and to publish all the definitions on the purpose 
of education we could fill an unending stream of volumes, 
and, what is more, we should probably agree that there 
was an element of truth in most of them — ^not excluding 
those dear to the heart of Samuel Smiles. Even the 
nineteenth-century critics who claimed that education 
would make the workers dissatisfied with their lot in life 
were nearer to the truth than they imagined. 

No differences of opinion on the philosophy of education 
have so far prevented it being used to serve the economic 
needs of the period. Thus, in an industrial economy it 
has been the handmaiden of industry. Its success has 
been judged in terms of its contribution to industrial 
prosperity. It has never been agreed that the process 
might be reversed and that the main purpose of industry 
should be, to minister to education. 

Dr. R. H. Tawney, in The Acquisitive Society, made this 
suggestion when he said : 
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... it is the social purpose of industry which gives it 
meaning and makes it worth while to carry it on at all. 
It is foolish, above all, to cripple education as it is crippled 
in England, for the s^e of industry, for one of the uses of 
industry is to provide the wealth which may make possible 
better education. 

Such sentiments were dismissed as utopian a generation 
ago. They are utopian to-day, only if we still think in 
terms of a static society, or even of the society of Sep- 
tember 1939. Fortunately for the children of those now 
making such huge sacrifices to pave the way for a new 
civilisation, society can never be static again. The old 
gentlemen who were quite comfortable in the world of 
1939 may contribute to Victory Bonds in the hope that 
they are purchasing a return to the status quo, but the 
words inscribed over the portals of the International 
Labour Office in Geneva are both a prophecy of change 
and a warning against resistance to change. “ There 
can be no peace without Social Justice.” 

Thus, while many are fighting for social justice, others 
are planning for it. Whether the blue prints of the 
experts ever take material form, depends upon the accept- 
ance of one fundamental principle — a principle laid down 
by President Roosevelt in his address to the International 
Labour Conference in November 1941 : 

There must be no place after the War in the world for 
special privileges for either individuals or nations. 

If this principle were accepted and included in the 
terms of reference of those who are engaged in planning 
post-war reconstruction, it would mean a complete revolu- 
tion in the society of to-day. It goes down to the roots 
of those defects in a system of political democracy which 
has stopped short of ensuring equality of economic oppor- 
tunityl It holds both reproof and condemnation of an 
educational system which has failed to provide equality 
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of educational opportunity. In fact^ one is the product 
of the other. It is a vicious circle in which economic 
privilege is used to purchase educational advantage and 
educational advantage to secure economic privilege. 
It is inevitable in a competitive society that the chief 
prizes should go to the educationally fit, but what is 
unfair is that the opportunity to become educationally 
fit should be so imequaJ. The rather academic con- 
tention whether equality of economic opportunity must 
precede equality of educational opportunity, or vice 
versa, is as unprofitable as the old argument, whether the 
hen or the egg came first. What is important, is that 
opposition to equality of educational opportunity comes 
from those who fear equality of economic opportunity. 
It is the twentieth-century version of treading on the 
heels of the rich 

Dean Inge, who may have modified his views under 
the liberalising influence of the war, once held that we 
were providing the child of the ordinary working-man 
with educational opportunities so good that the working- 
class child would one day take the bread out of the mouth 
of the sons of those who belong to the class of which the 
gloomy Dean is a member. • If it be assumed that little 
attention should be paid to the expression of a personal 
point of view from even so important a person as Dean 
Inge, then reference might be made to the more respon- 
sible pronouncement which came from the Gomnaittee 
on National Expenditure (1931). This Committee con- 
sisted of Sir George May, Prudential Insurance Company, 
Sir Thomas Royden, Gunard Steamship Company, Lord 
Ptender, an accountant, P. Ashley Cooper and Sir 
Mark W. Jenkinson. Section 502 of their report said : 

Since the standard' of education, elementary and secondary, 
that is being given to the child of poor parents is already, 
in very many cases, superior to that which the middle-class 

♦ H 
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parent is providing for his own child, we feel that it is time 

to pause in this policy of expansion. 

Ten years’ interval and considerable public disapproval 
of these views may have brought a change of heart in 
the gentlemen who signed this report, and they may now 
ardently subscribe to Mr. Roosevelt’s principle of a world 
in which there shall be no special privileges. What is 
all too obvious, is that behind the denial of equality of 
educational opportunity is the desire to conserve econ- 
omic and social privilege. It is possible to say this 
without necessarily imputing any consciously designed 
plot “ to keep the worker in his place ”. The fact is, 
educational privilege has become so interwoven in our 
social fabric that it has been accepted, except by a pro- 
testing minority, as inevitable and natural. It is part 
of the nineteenth-century legacy that children should be 
educated for the station in life to which they are bom, 
and while no one would publicly state the case so crudely 
to-day, a Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education has argued within the past ten years that' the 
universal raising of the school-leaving age beyond 14 
would deprive industry of the nimble fingers of juvenile 
labour. We have no moral claim to adjust the rights 
of every new generation to our own needs. 

It should not be assumed that these views are dictated 
out of sheer callousness. They are the views held by 
good-intentioned, often kindly people who have been 
accustomed to exercise authority and responsibility and 
who honestly believe that exceptional opportunity is the 
prerogative of those bom to rule. 

There is nothing new in this. Plato enunciated the 
same theory when advocating “ Guardians of the State ”, 
selected from' a superior class, who “ would possess 
nothing of their own otherwise they would become wolves 
instead of watdi-dogs But Plato’s, superior class was 
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not a caste. It was to be superior in moral and intel- 
lectual values, and if exceptional opportunity were pro- 
vided, exceptional service to the State was expected. 
No one would quarrel with the suggestion that excep- 
tional opportunity should be given to those who show 
exceptional capacity. The growing protest is against 
the fact that the exceptional opportunities are reserved. 
There is not only a dual system in the administration but 
also in the social conception of education. Enough has 
been said in previous chapters to show that we are over- 
coming those defects in the educational system, which 
we have inherited from the past — defects due to parsimony 
and to narrowness of mind and spirit. Even contentious 
dispute on sectarianism is giving way to a new spirit of 
toleration and compromise. We have travelled a long 
way in the past twenty years. But something more 
than the mere reform of educational machinery and 
provision is essential for a society in which the democratic 
way of life is possible. 

Parliament has now provided all the machinery 
essential for securing expression of the popular will — 
Government of the people, for the people, by the people 
seems to be assured. But is it? Stage by stage there 
rises an educational edifice, capable of equipping those 
who are called upon to exercise political power to take 
an intelligent interest in citizenship responsibility. Public 
opinion has accepted and now stands firm for equality 
of educational opportunity. Why, therefore, is there 
need to doubt that the good life, the democratic way of 
life, is assured for all? Becaiose however effective the 
common will may be expressed, its language must be 
understood by those who have to implement it. That 
is where difficulties arise. Those whose business it is to 
interpret the will of the common people do not always 
understand it. Their habits of life and social oudook 
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lead to different evaluations. They have been brought 
up in a different school. Side by side with the normal 
education system, we have an almost exclusive caste 
system. It is the centre from which real political and 
social power radiate. 

It would be possible to enjoy equality of opportunity 
from the infant school to the university, and still to leave 
society almost unaffected by the change, while a public- 
school system is maintained which provides exceptional 
opportunity for the few. Reference has been made in a 
previous chapter to the fact that all the Presidents of the 
Board of Education, except one, have come from public 
schools. This is not the place to discuss whether the 
public schools have provided the best presidents or 
whether the presidents have lived up to or belied the 
best traditions of the old school: The issue is much more 
fimdamental. It is, that while political power is invested 
in the popular, will, the effective use of that power rests 
with those who shape and administer policy, and they 
are an almost exclusive caste. The political leaders in 
modem governments are really dependent upon a bureau- 
cracy of expert civil servants, the higher positions in which 
are almost eiitirely monopolised by the product of the 
public school. To appreciate the tremendous influence 
which the public- schools have had on national and even 
international political and social policy, we only need to 
examine the personnel of the British embassies in every 
important world centre, and to scrutinise the credentials 
of those of our representatives who hold positions in the 
diplomatic services. We should find the same evidence 
of public-school influence in the Church, the judiciary 
and particularly in the miUtary and naval services. 

The claim made on behalf of the public schools is that 
they have developed in the individual the moral, mental' 
and physical values essential for responsibility and 
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leadership. If evidence were required to substaiftiate 
5his, we should probably be referred to the long ^^,pf 
people occupying positions of eminence in the dijjk)^" 
made, social and political services who came through the 
public schools, but while such appointments remain 
almost automatically the perquisite of a public-school 
education, the evidence would be suspect. Obviously, 
the public schools have a long tradition. Many of our 
greatest scholars, and most efficient public servants, have 
graduated through them, and have become famous either 
because of, or in spite of, a public-school education, but 
there is no virtue in claiming that we alone have scaled 
the walls of the beleaguered city if no one else is allowed 
to set foot on the ladder. 

The plea for equality of educational opportunity is 
something more than a demand that the plums of office 
should be more equally shared. It is that, of course, in 
the sense that special privileges are incompatible in a 
democracy with equal rights, but it is something more. 
It is a claim to equality of access to power, to the control 
and direction pf political, economic and social policy. 
It is not enough to be invited once every five years or 
less to express an opinion on these things. In a democracy 
it is equally necessary to ensure that opinions are. not 
disregarded or misinterpreted. 

So much is involved. There has never been a suffi- 
ciendy clear , appreciation of the real basis of social and 
political power. Take foreign affairs. Lord Vansittart, 
whose efficiency when permanent secretary at the Foreign 
Office no one questions, whether they agree with his 
views or not, says : 

Foreign affairs should be recognised for what they really 
are — ^the key busine^. They govern, unfortunately, all 
other trades. According as they are well or ill conceived, 
ffiey decide, automaticaJly, whether men shall live their 
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lives as artists, or clerks or gardeners, as “ tinker, tailor 
soldier, sailor ” — ^indeed whether they shall live at all. If a 
country is unhappy in the handling of its foreign relations, the 
most perfect conduct of its internal affairs will be in vain.^ 

Who handles our foreign relations ? Ambassadors and 
members of the Diplomatic Service — the great majority 
of whom, born of well-to-do families, have been educated 
at the most expensive public schools — ^whose whole social 
life has been spent in an environment entirely divorced 
from the life of the common people. Yet it depends 
upon whether our foreign diplomacy is “ well or ill 
conceived how questions of peace or war are decided.^ 
The position has been ably put by Mr. Harold Butler, 
the late Director of the International Labour Office, in 
his recent book, The Lost Peace^ in which he says : 

As a rule the most, interesting and characteristic products 
of a country are not its politicians. Those who imagine 
that they can know a people, its foibles and passions, 
strengths and weaknesses, by mingling only with its “ ruling 
classes ”, make a profound mistake — the sort of mistake 
that Ribbentrcf) apparently made in London and that 
many better diplomats have made before him. In the old 
days when the masses did not count, a diplomat may have 
been able to discover all that he needed to know by mixing 
with the aristocracy with an occasional condescending nod 
to the wealthy bankers and merchants. I doubt even 
that, for when it comes to matters of peace and war it is 
the temper and fibre of the common people that has always 
coimted in the end. . . .* When the Habsburg empire 
had been reduced to a feeble but very democratic frag- 
ment, it was pathetic to find diplomats in Vienna clinging 
desperately to the decayed remnants of the Austrian aris- 
tocracy and only meeting the plebeian holders of political 
power in their offices or on formal occasions which could 
not decently be avoided. In Czechoslovakia it was smarter 
and more amusing to spend the week-end in the castite of 
a Schwarzenberg or a Hohenlohe, who were hankering in 

^ The Roots of the Trouble. 
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their hearts to restore the old feudal overlordship of the 
Germans over the Czechs, than to hobnob with the sober, 
middle-class statesmen who were building up the most 
democratic state in central Europe.^ 

One of the nine-day wonders within the past three 
years was the discovery that temporarily to replace our 
chief diplomatic representative in the Far East, who had 
been attacked and injured by a bomb, we sent out a 
substitute who had actually commenced his education 
in an elementary school. No one could trace a precedent. 
While it would be unjust to impute a general conscious 
class bias among the high civil service and the diplomatic 
corps, noted throughout the world for its integrity and 
freedom from graft and corruption, it is obvious that its 
viewpoint must be necessarily limited by a class outlook, 
even though it may not be conscious of it. 

It , is no mere accident that the public school has been 
the avenue to what might b? called key-position appoint- 
ments. It has been a definite policy to give preference 
to its products, not necessarily because they were better 
fitted by educational queilification, but because it ensured 
continuity of a distinctive caste control of social and 
political policy. 

If the pubKc school has exceptional values, they should 
be shared, without social distinction, by those best capable 
of profiting by them. There is no justification why the 
public school should be “ feeders ” for most of the key 
appointments in the civic, social, judicial, military and 
religious life of the nation, and, if there were, it would 
only make the claim to open admission for all classes 
the stronger. 

It is only when educationzd privilege is seen in the 
Hght of the social and political power it confers, that the 
claim for equality of educational opportunity is fully 
TTie Lost Pease, Harold Butler. Faber ^ Faber, Ltd. 
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understood. The average citizen has never fully appre- 
ciated its importance. He has thought of it in terms 
of better opportunity for his children than he, himself, 
enjoyed, as a means to social security or as the means by 
which he and his children may enjoy their rightful cul- 
tural inheritance. It means access to all these things, 
but it means much more. Its full fruition should lead 
to making the personnel in the public services, and par- 
ticularly in the key positions, accessible to, and broadly 
representative of, the common people. The significance 
of this, on social and political policy, should be obvious. 
It would mean at least that the aspiradons of the common 
people would be understood and offer a much more 
certain guarantee that the will of the majority would be 
implemented. In short, it is essential to a democratic 
society. 

It would be, however, a comfortable but quite falla- 
cious theory to assume that a new heaven and a new 
earth depend entirely upon equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, We could have equality of opportunity in an 
educational system which might be entirely undemocratic, 
or in which the provision was poor in both content and 
purpose. Equality of opportunity wordd avail little if 
the opportunities themselves were insufficient to meet the 
needs of a progressive society. ’ 

As we have seen in previous chapters, we have made 
much progress in the past twenty years. It is nothing 
like the progress which might have been possible had we 
had, in key positions at the Board of Education, a reason- 
^■14® number of administrators who knew from practical 
participation in their childhood, all the disadvantages of 
overcrowded classes and all the discomforts of unsuitable 
school buildings. Speaking of the defects in the educa- 
tional systein---particularly the tragedy of the early school- 
leaving age for the majority of the childr^— Sh Ejghatdl 
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Livingstone, in The Future_ of Education, already referred 
to, says : 

We take it calmly because we are used to it, and human 
beings see nothing wrong in abuses to which they are 
accustomed. But our descendants will view it as we view 
the slave trade or debtors prisons or child labour, which 
our ancestors accepted as natural and harmless institutions, 
and the sooner we anticipate the views of our descendants, 
the sooner we shall end a national disgrace. 

Assuming that we are “ anticipating the views of our 
descendants ”, what is the content of the education which 
we think essential for a new society? Perhaps at this 
stage, “ content ” is an inappropriate term, for it is the 
spirit and educational purpose which will shape the new 
society rather than the curricula. 

Is it possible to relate education to a definite end, 
especially if that end be social in purpose, without merit- 
ing the criticism that it is being abused for some hidden 
form of propaganda ? If there is one place where propa- 
ganda should be treated as a crime and the propagandist 
as a criminal, it is in the school. We have condemned 
dictators who have first decided the kind of society they 
desired and then organised the educational system to fit 
into it. But there is surely no condemnation in visualis- 
ing and then consciously educating for a new society if 
it is a society with the^good life. The dictator stands 
condemned because he stifles enquiry, eliminates free- 
dom of speech and discussion and substitutes convenient 
ideologies for inconvenient truths. Education then 
ceases to have anything in common with the search for 
truth, because the truth is decided in advance. 

If, as is generally accepted, the purpose of education 
is to create a more perfect civflisation, we cannot pretend 
that we are prostituting education by teaching children 
what civilisation demands of them. For instance, no one 
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would count it propaganda to teach a child that it is' 
wrong to exploit one’s fellows, that our noblest achieve- 
ments are not those actuated by the desire for personal 
gain, but those which can be counted as service to the 
community, or that the main purpose of work is to 
increase the good life for all. These simple moral values 
appear to be fundamental to any civilised society. They 
form the basic teaching of the scripture lessons in our 
schools, but as we have not so far been consciously engaged 
in creating a “ new society ” they have not been t^en 
very seriously. 

In the U.S.S.R., which has been engaged in building 
a new society, they have been accepted as normal moral 
principles, and anyone who has seen and talked with the 
young people there will appreciate the effect these prin- 
ciples have had in influencing their everyday behaviour. 
Actual personal experience enables us to quote one 
example. After acting as guide, interpreter and fiiend 
for more than a week to a mixed party of Britishers, a 
young Russian student was ofiered a small present by 
those members of the party who wished to show their 
gratitude and esteem. This she indignantly refused, and 
£ilmost with tears in her eyes, exclaimed, “ That would 
spoil everything. I could never be yoiu: friend ag^ — 
if one does only one’s duty, to accept a present for that 
is to accept a bribe.” 

Whatever defects there may be in the system of educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. are mainly due to the rigidity of 
control of the doctrinaire, a defect predominant in our 
own nineteenth-century experience and not entirely 
unknown to-day. On the other hand, there is intense 
enthusiasm and idealism among both administrative and 
teaching professions, an entire absence of niggardly 
economic, no lack of opportunity and no mass apathy. 
There can be no comparison between the educational 
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ideas of the U.S.S.R. and Nazi Germany. In the 
U.S.S.R. children are educated to live in a society of 
economic and social equality of opportunity. In Nazi 
Germany the child mind is deliberately perverted. 
False values are enthroned and the herd trained to spit 
upon the finer ideals of humanity. Intolerance is sub- 
stituted for reason, and force and aggressiveness exalted 
as virtues. 

It is so much easier to destroy personality than to 
develop it, and the real post-war problem facing the 
Democracies will be how to re-educate the millions of 
fanatical young Germans in whom the critical faculty is 
smothered at birth and whose mind, body and soul is 
moulded to minister unquestioningly to the authoritarian 
dictates of a pne-party state. 

Democracy has one disadvantage in competition with 
totalitarianism. It needs time in which to build. It 
depends entirely upon a society, educated to tlunk inde- 
pendently and trained to exercise critical judgment. 
Totalitarianism needs exactly the opposite environment. 
It would perish overnight if it produced citizens capable 
of independent thought or critical analysis. Education, 
therefore, has no fimction in a Nazi system. There is 
heed only for training. The question is whether we can 
meet the challenge of the positive propaganda aim in 
Nazi education unless we have a clearly defined aim in 
our own education. 

If we accept the view that there is no future for civilisa- 
tion unless it can accommodate itself to the democratic 
way of life, can we afford to be merely negative in educa- 
tional aim and purpose? The totalitarian state abuses 
education to destroy the spiritual and moral values 
which were: aiding the development of a higher civilisa- 
tion. Is it not of urgent importance that the democratic 
state — ^if it wishes to preserve civilisation — should be 
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positive in its educational aims and purpose? While 
one-half of Europe is being trained for the jungle, can 
we afford complacently to mumble theories about 
“ education for education’s sake ”, or encourage educa- 
tional theories which exaggerate the tendencies to escape 
either from the realities or the moral responsibilities of 
life? ■ 

The most important task of life is to preserve what is 
left of civilisation, and out of this to build something 
“ nearer to our heart’s desire Education is of smqi| 
value if it cannot help us in the most important of all 
tasks. That we can state its purpose in a thousand 
definitions does not alter the fact that it has a supreme 
purpose, and that all the other definitions depend on 
this. What is that purpose? 

It is to educate the individual for the society in which 
he must live and to give him the power to change that 
society'. It has a double purpose, with the emphasis 
on the second part of the definition. We should not 
over-emphasise the value of the first part. Indeed, if it 
were accepted as sufficient in itself, it would mean 
educating for a stabilised society. Yet it is necessary to 
educate the individual for the society in which he must 
live, as the needs of the existing society are the dominant 
needs, preceding change. 

Further, the individual must hand on to posterity the 
cultural heritage from the past and the -spiritual and 
moral values of both past and present. It should be 
one of the functions of education to preserve for the new 
society all the values essential to it, ^d to prune or cut 
out those decayed values which, ffiough sanctioned by 
tradition, would be harmfiol to a new society. Thus the 
school should be the inspiration to social change. 

It is 1^ important, at this stage, to set put in detail . 
the fed of new society desired, than to coiisider what is 
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wrong with the society in which we live, because unless 
we understand what is wrong we shall continue to educate 
for a false standard of values and make social cheinge 
impossible. 

This is no plea for making the school the cockpit of 
propaganda. On the contrary the claim that there 
should be an accepted standard of values in the content 
of education is a safeguard against propaganda. It has 
been pointed out already that education takes its pattern 
from the society in which it exists, and if this is so, and 
it cannot be denied, then it is obvious that it is moulded 
by external influences. 

As the grip of Church sectarian influences has loosened, 
other interests have “ coloured ” the content of education 
with their own beliefs and dogmas. In one period a 
jingo imperialism — in another a narrow nationalism. 
Empire Day, which nought have been used to illustrate 
the possibilities of international security through a wider 
acceptance of the idea of a conunonwealth of nations, 
has, until very recent years, been used for boosting 
im perialism. The textbooks on History have been based 
not so much on facts as interpretations, and the school 
literature has been selected to provide for mental comfort 
rather than mental stimulus. It is granted that in recent 
years there have been improvements, but there must be 
few among the youngest of the present electorate who 
knew anything about modem history, especially the 
industrial revolution, when they left the denaentary 
school, except what they had themselves learned from 
nineteenth-century novelists. 

If education is to influence the new society it must be 
freed from the • grip of external interests. The new 
education should not take its pattern from society. It 
must pass on to society and shape it by its own standard 
of values. To do this the school must be the source 
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from which the new values spring and in which they are 
practised. 

If the new society is to be one in which there are to be 
no special privileges, it will be founded on co-operation 
and community effort. Competition as a private war, 
mild or vicious, according to the stake at issue, will be 
discredited. Competition will be the legitimate striving 
of the individual or the group to excel for the common 
good. In giving a false value to competition the school 
has “ followed the crowd ”, except, curiously enough, at 
the two extremes of the educational system — the nursery 
school and in adult education. Here, there is no com- 
petition, there are no certificates, diplomas or examina- 
tions, no rewards or punishments, but a group of equals 
practising the values it beheves in. There is emulation, 
of course, in the nursery school, but it is all directed 
towards making life more colourful and comfortable, 
not for the individual child only but for the community 
of children. 

The intermediate grades of our educational system, 
whether elementary, secondary or even university, have 
accepted the current view of a competitive society and 
prepare their victims to five in it. The teachers are 
powerless, whatever their own ideals. They are limited 
by the prevailing conception that education is a training 
for a job or a profession, and from the entrance examina- 
tion to matriculation they must cram their pupils to 
strive against each other to get to the top. They form 
their classes into groups of whites, reds, yellows and blues 
to compete with each other. 

In any system of education, however perfect, some form of 
examination test will be essential. It would be necessary 
if only to decide the appropriate course of further educa- 
tion which the child should follow. The point is, that 
the content of education is almost dominated by com- 
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petition. It may be that competition is good in so far 
as it stimulates and encourages individual effort, but 
where it is simply competition for the survival of the 
fittest it may make the school a miniature of the com- 
petitive jungle of the larger world outside. 

All too often the atmosphere of those schools which 
loudly acclaim their ‘‘ successes ’’ is that of a battle- 
ground between youthful gladiators rather than a 
co-operative effort between the teachers and their pupils. 
Where the competition is between school groups or 
sides it is even more objectionable, especially where 
it is the practice for special attention to be drawn to those 
members of the ‘‘ losing side ’’ who are supposed to have 
let the side down. 

After this, it sounds somewhat illogical to suggest that 
there is a form of competition which might be encour- 
aged, and even more illogical to call it competition in co- 
operative ejBFort. It means nothing more than providing 
a different motive for competition — the social incentive 
of service to the school as a community. If the school is 
to be a miniature of the society in' which we would love 
to live, it cannot be like the world outside, a society of 
individuals each competing for personal gain and reward. 

If the content of education is to influence the new 
society, we must start with the present generation in the 
school. Show our children by the way the school is 
organised that one of the supreme yeilues in education 
is to learn how to live together as a civilised community. 

It may sound extravagant, but when we count clever- 
ness as of secondary importance to tolerance — con- 
scientiousness, honesty and respect for truth and human 
rights — the content of education will make its contribu- 
tion to the new society. While we accustom generation 
after generation to an education dominated by the com- 
petitive motive, they will accept, automatically, and as 
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natural, a competitive society. Educational values must 
be restated in terms of a co-operative community, in 
which mutual aid, and not competition, is the law of 
life, for a hew society in any other form would be a new 
name for an old system. 

Even if we desired to retain current standards of values 
in education, we could not do so. Economic and social 
adjustments following the war will, of themselves, deter- 
mine changes in society far reaching in character. The 
colossal destruction of real wealth — raw material, machin- 
ery and men, and the precautionary measures necessary 
to avoid widespread famine — ^will mean that without 
co-operation there could be neither national nor inter- 
national reconstruction. 

Current standards of values will not be good enough 
to enable us to cope with post-war problems effectively. 
Much less will they be sufficient for the real task of creat- 
ing a new society in which international co-operation 
wiU be assured and war finally outlawed. In this matter 
the content in educational values will be of supreme 
importance^ The war has added to our history. How 
is history to be presented to our children? 

It will be a great temptation after the war for the 
historian to forget his responsibility for recording facts, 
in the more exciting task of embellishing them. There 
is so much material at his disposal. The exploits of the 
armed forces of the Crown, whether on land, sea or in 
the air, thrill us, and the qualities of heroism and self- 
sacrifice shown by the non-copabatant civil community 
have added to the epic story. History should do full 
justice to the brave men and women who have offered 
their lives in the cause of human freedom and for 
democracy. But we must learn the lessons of history. 
We are paying a big price to-day for the fact that in 
every country the history book has been used to distort 
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or misinterpret the real facts. History is an enormously 
important subject. When we desire to form judgment 
or take action we look for precedent to guide us. We 
look back. If the history records are inaccurate or dis- 
torted, our judgment may be warped and our actions 
may be seriously affected. 

Is it possible, this time, for us to avoid the error, both 
in recording history and in teaching it, of confusing the 
heroism of the common man with the glorification of 
militarism ? Is history to repeat itself, or can we seize 
this opportunity to place militarism in its right perspec- 
tive ? Mr. Bertrand Russell has expressed the seal values 
which should be stressed. He says : 

I would not keep silent about wars and persecutions and 
cruelties, but I should not hold up military conquerers to 
admiration. The true conquerers in my teaching of history 
would be those who did something to dispel darkness within 
or without, Buddha and Socrates, Archimedes, Galileo and 
Newton and all the men who have helped to give us mastery 
over ourselves and* over nature. And so I should build 
up the splendour of a lordly destiny for the human race 
to which we are false when we revert to wars and other 
atavistic follies and true only when we put into the world 
something that adds to our human dominion.^ 

The history book and the teaching of history in the school 
has been one of the most prolific sources from which false 
values have arisen. Nationalism — ^the inspiration of war 
— sprawls itself lustily over most of the pages of the 
history textbook. Its hold has been so strong that it 
has needed the greatest war in history itself to convince 
us of its danger ; yet a glance at the routine of one day 
in the life of the average man should have taught us that 
if nationalism were carried to its logical conclusion we 
should cease to produce and would die of starvation in 

^ On Education^ Bertrand Russell. 
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a very short time. We now know that nationalism is a 
self-imposed blockade. 

It is, however, one n\atter to discard ideas of national 
self-sufficiency and to disavow isolation and another to 
learn the art of co-operation — particularly international 
co-operation. It is the business of the politician to build 
the basis of the new society — ^but it is the province of the 
school to teach people how to live in it. If the adult is 
to learn the art of co-operating, his education in citizen- 
ship, national and international, must begin in the school. 
It is absurd to assume that children trained in their 
school life to accept values based on self-interest and 
competition are likely to understand their responsibilities 
or value the privileges of a society based on the common 
good when they reach the adult stage. 

There are, of course, influences outside the school which 
affect the modem child. Some of these, such as the 
radio and the cinema, are of tremendous importance for 
good or ill in forming character and opinion. When it 
is argued that the school is not the appropriate place in 
which to lay the foundation of citizenship and that the 
child is too young to vmderstand its import, .it should 
not be overlooked that if the school does not supply a 
standard of values the radio and cinema will. It is not 
unfair to suggest that whatever values either the radio 
or cinema offer is a mixed bag. They make no pretence 
to one standard of values. They must cater for many, 
some good, some bad, and the modem child is vulner- 
able to both. In fact, his real danger is that he hears 
and sees things against which the children of a generation 
^o would have been shielded. On the other hand, he 
has advantages in the best which the radio and cinema 
provides, which were denied to the child of twenty-five 
years ago.. 

The school may not only establish its own educational 
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values, but it is absolutely essential that it should do so, 
if only to act as a corrective to the commercialised and 
otibier interests outside. At the ' same time, its own 
standards, if maintained, will extend the influence far 
beyond the school. In the new society the school will 
carry its standard of values into its own children’s theatres 
and cinemas, admirable agencies for the teaching of 
citizenship and democracy. 

It is not unlikely that even those who agree that there 
must be a complete revolution in the attitude toward 
education, may evince some impatience with a policy 
which promises no immediate results. It has been main- 
tained that there can be no real democracy — no new 
society, until we abolish class distinction in education, 
provide equality of educational opportunity and adapt the 
content and purpose of education to the new world 
rather than the old, but it need not be assumed that 
society is to be- static between the old and the new. 
Indeed, it could not be so, or there would be no new 
society. 

It may seem to be a long-term policy, but it need not 
be so. Hitler revolutionised the whole philosophy of 
education in twelve to eighteen months, and after five 
years’ experience no youth of 15 or over in Glermany 
could have explained the meaning of tolerance' or per- 
formed an open act of mercy. In five years the school 
generation became a collective mass, shouting the same 
slogans, thinking the same thoughts, despising the same 
decencies of life, a mob of young robots as obedient to 
manipulation as Pvmch and Judy, with little more intelli- 
gence and certainly without as much sense of humour. 
The fact that the totalitarian state, for its own nefarious 
pmpose, can destroy the personality of the individual in 
so short a time, is a challenge to democracy to show its 
ci'eative powers. Hitler- has destroyed, ■within the space 
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of a few years, the work of centuries of civilising influences. 
The task of democracy is to make good, in no less tirrie, 
for centuries of neglect. With all its defects, democracy 
can do the job, but we must build a strong foundation, 
and the foundation is in the school. 

This, then, is the reply to those who desire quick 
results. The period of transition between the old and 
the new depends upon the speed with which we create 
the environment in which a new society could develop. 
To use a homely phrase, “ it boils down ” to stimulating 
a reedly serious public appreciation of the significance 
of education in relation to social change. Most people 
“ appreciate ” education. If all the eulogies and lip 
service in praise of education could have been tr a nslated 
into personal educational participation, we might have 
been much nearer to the new society. We are too prone 
to advocate education as a good thing for the other 
fellow. The appreciation which is essential, is that 
which enables us to see the fundamental place which 
education must play in all other aspects of social recon- 
struction and prompts us to missionary zeal on its behalf. 
Unless this kind of enthusiasm is shown by the workers 
themselves, who are obviously the one class who have 
most to gain by the new conception of education, the 
new society will be long delayed. 

It is true to say that educational interest is more 
developed in the official working-class movement than 
in any other section of the community, and educational 
reform has been the result of demands firom that move- 
ment, hut there is no general recognition, that the whole 
ideals of the movement are dependent for their realisa- 
tion upon educational opportunity and interest taken in 
those opportunities. Some enlightened trade unions 
make allocations for the education of their membership. 
Others make no provision at aU. The total amoimt 
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allocated is infinitesimal in relation to the important 
part which education should play in developing moral 
responsibility and capacity for leadership. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher mentions in his autobiography his 
keen disappointment that he was unable to arouse very 
much interest in the Labour Party for his 1918 Education 
Act. His criticism may be unjustified, especially as 
there was even less appreciation of the importance of 
education in 1918 than to-day, but the fact that educa- 
tionalists are pressing, to-day, for some of the reforms 
which Fisher advocated in 1918 would suggest that it 
has taken us nearly a quarter of a century to assimilate 
inescapable facts. 

Democracy is seen at its best in our self-governing 
working-class movements, but those who are actively 
associated with such movements know that the driving 

o 

force, initiative and interest depends upon two or three 
members in every local group, usually those who have 
equipped themselves for the task by interest and active 
participation in education. The period of transition 
between the old and the new society will be measured by 
the increase or decrease of educational interest among 
the adult population. When we can say that we have 
multiplied by twenty the number of students at present 
interested in social studies, we shall feel more confident 
that we have at least provided a force sufficiently strong 
to lay the foundation of the new society. 



Chapter VI 

PLANNING THE NEW SOCIETY 

OxjR task has been, so far, to sketch the history and 
development of the educational system and to show its 
relationship to the society of the period — ^to present in 
miniature an objective picture of the system as it works^ 
to-day — ^to place on record, it is hoped, a not inadequate 
tribute to the health and welfare services in the schools 
— ^to show how political democracy suffered because of 
educational starvation in the nineteenth century and, in 
spite of subsequent development, still suffers from in- 
equality of opportunity and the' defects inherent in 
inequality — ^to show how class distinction in education 
preserves social and economic privilege for the few, 
thwarts the true expression of the popular will, leads 
to national and international misunderstanding and is 
a direct hindrance to the acquisition of those values in the 
content of education essential for developing a new 
society. Some of the necessary new values were dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter, but the realist recognises 
that ideals and aspirations and even detailed plans are 
only shadows without substance unless there is the will 
and determination to implement them. War-time is 
a period of penitence. A common danger unites Lazarus 
and Dives apd even the crumbs are rationed with reason- 
able equality, while they vie with each other to produce 
blue prints for a new utopia after the war. Will this 
spirit of toleration outlive the war or will Dives discard 
his penitence when the final “ all clear ” has been sounded 
and desire only a return to the corriparative security he 
enjoyed in 1939 ? 

In the new society there is no room for the old Dives, 
and if he stages a return he wiU be swept unceremoniously 
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aside by a generation better educated than that of 1918 
— a generation which is now fighting for social security 
and will insist upon obtaining it. Not the least of the 
tributes which might be paid to the education of the 
past twenty-five years is that it has produced an adult 
generation which will not dumbly tolerate after this war 
a repetition of the two and a half million rmemployed 
scandal which followed the last. A nation which, ten 
years after a complete financial collapse, can raise and 
spend ;i^i2 million a day, will never again be able to rail 
a halt to social legislation on the groimds of inability to 
pay for it. This is important, because tmless we can 
accommodate ourselves to the idea that the astronomical 
expenditure employed in destroying the domination of 
Nazism wiU have to be matched, for some timp; at least, 
in building the new society, if only to ensure economic 
and social security, then setting up die Ministry of Recon- 
struction, trumpeting the virtues of the Atlantic Charter 
and encouraging official and unofficial planning is so 
much humbug. War must be paid for, but we have 
been slow to appreciate that if wars are to be avoided, 
peace demands just as much sacrifice in effort and money. 
There is an important difference of course, for ejqjenditure 
on war, however inevitable, is entirely destructive and 
uncreative, while expenditure on peace is an investment 
the interest on which wiQ be enjoyed by our children and 
generations yet unborri. 

Thus the new society can only be planned on the 
assumption that as the war has progressed it has developed 
a wider sensitiveness to the need for change and a greater 
willingness to make sacrifices for it. If, therefore, we 
accept the view that education is essential to social change 
and that the full finiits of htunan endeavour and social 
harmony in any new society depends upon drastic reforms 
in the educational system, we must be prepared to face 
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an expenditure against which our present outlay would 
appear to be almost trumpery. 

The total expenditure on education in 1937, including 
Scotland, was :^i07 million. The main item is, as might 
be expected, on teachers’ salaries and pensions, which 
represented something like two-thirds of the cost. By 
comparison, no other item bulks large. Even buildings, 
assessed in terms of annual loan charges, represent no 
more than 5 per cent, of the cost of elementary education, 
administration 4 per cent., and special services 7 per 
cent.. Expenditure in relation to education is almost 
an unjustifiable term. Investment would be far more 
appropriate. So much comes back, and to forget this 
is, as Tawney says in The School-Leaving Age and Juvenile 
Unemployment^ as unintelligent as to pore over one side 
of a balance sheet while ignoring the other. It is, how- 
ever, some encouragement to. have progressed from a 
monitorial system which costs 5X. per year, to an ele- 
mentary system which costs 5J. per week — but it has 
taken us over a hundred years to do that, and having 
regard to the capacity for producing wealth as compared 
with a hundred years ago, the progress is not so striking. 
Indeed, if viewed merely from the standpoint of maintziin- 
ing our industrial efficiency and capacity to produce we 
cannot afford to be niggardly on education. 

When we really come to the point of planning a post-war 
educational polity for a new society it is remarkable how 
little is involved in the way of structure, but how much 
is involved in the direction of policy. The completion 
of reorganisation as proposed in the Hadow Report and 
the best of the recommendations in the Spens Report will, 
if fully implemented, go far to abolish those defects in 
the educational system referred to earlier, and secure 
more equality in opportunity. 

The immediate task is to consider the problems which 
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should have priority and to venture into fields which the 
orthodox may consider somewhat controversial, par- 
ticiilarly on the questions of dual control and public 
schools. 

In order of priority, buildings must take first place, 
because bad as the position was before the war, it has 
been accentuated by the damage to and destruction of 
schools during the war. Had the schools which have 
been destroyed consisted entirely of those on the Board’s 
black list, we should, providing there had been no 
casualties involved, have been under a debt of gratitude 
to the enemy airmen. Unfortunately, enemy bombers 
do not discriminate between good or bad schools, any 
school being an anathema to the Nazi unless it conforms 
to his own creed. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that unless there 
is central and local planning now for the school buildings 
which will be required after the war, the short-term 
programme of raising the school-leaving age and reducing 
the size of classes will be seriously delayed, or lack of 
accommodation will be used as an excuse for delay, 
while other reforms such as part-time continuative edu- 
cation up to 18, increased opportunity for secondary 
education and the internal adjustments necessary to relate 
education to a new society will remain mere dreams of an 
indefinite future. Indeed, the only remedy against an 
actual deterioration which would put the clock back for 
ten years is to make the question of school buildings 
a war-emergency measure rather than a post-war problem. 

The country never had a better opportunity to com- 
plete the work which enemy bombers began, by laying 
waste every school which any adult citizen with reason- 
able standards of taste would consider unsuitable, if he, 
hims elf, were compelled to sit in it for five days in each 
week for at least nine successive years. 
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Of course there is no virtue, in planning unless behind 
the architect there is the builder and the material which 
turn the paper schemes into a reality, and if priority of 
claim for labour and material is delegated to the post-war 
period the plans may just as well be placed in the British 
Museum as exhibits of what might have been. This is 
not to ignore the existing shortage of labour and material. 
It is rather an appeal to the Board of Education and local 
education 'authorities to abandon the role of the humble 
supplicant which has earned for education the title of 
the Cinderella of the social services, and to become 
audacious. Even if the material and the labour is not 
available now, they should demand planned allocations 
during the war to ensure supplies as soon as possible and 
certainly immediately after the war. 

Any half-hearted acceptance of the present position as 
imalterable would mean either that building of new 
schools and re-building and renovation of blitzed ones 
would be delayed indefinitely and patching up unsuitable 
buildings tolerated as inevitable. 

It is not only a question of allocation of materials, but 
research into the kind of materials best suited for building 
schools which, while built with speed, ensure the amenities 
essential for modem life. We may have to face the fact 
that temporary structures would have to serve in the 
centres where schools have been destroyed, and in this 
matter no plans should be approved which do not provide 
(a) a time limit for the use of such temporary premises 
based on the estimated period when permanent buildings 
could be provided ; (^) that the temporary premises 
conform to standards such as a local authority would 
consider necessary in a public hall, and if that were 
insisted upon the premises could be used for that purpose 
when the permanent school had been erected. We must 
avoid the mistake which followed the last war when it was 
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assumed that any old army hut could be used as a school. , 
In all probability many of the army premises and war 
workers’ hostels, etc., may be invaluable, with suitable 
adaptations and in a proper country environment, for 
school camps and, in some cases, for residential schools 
for both adolescent and adult education. 

As already indicated, the two most important ad- 
ministrative and policy changes — ^raising the school-leaving 
age and reducing the size of classes to at least a maximum 
of thirty children per class — are bound up insolubly with 
the adequate provision of school buildings, but even if 
the building programme were to be completed to-morrow 
there would remain the problem of providing the neces- 
sary teaching staff. It is still difficult to determine whether 
the successive waves of economy in the ten years between 
1924 and 1934 were Just the idiotic follies of amateurs or 
the deeper plots of more calculating reactionaries. In 
any case, the results have been .equally unfortunate and 
have entirely confirmed the warning of those who argued 
that cutting down educational provision was not economy 
but suicide. Local education authorities which were 
progressive never knew what part of their programmes 
would be approved, and others which were not pro- 
gressive had the best of all excuses for doing nothing. 
The economisers who discouraged training of teachers 
in one epoch are unfortunately the same , people who, 
a few years later, deeply regretted ” their inability to 
reduce the size of classes because of shortage of teachers. 

Here, again, the position is much worse than before 
the war. Thousands of men teachers have been con- 
scripted for army service, that in the main elemen- 
tary schools, which could least afford it, have suffered 
most. This mistaken policy is consistent with the 
theory that the younger the child, the less important 
he is. In fact, men teachers appear in the reserved 
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occupation list of December 1941, at 35, while youth 
club leaders have appeared at 30, and although the age 
has been advanced to 35, the Board of Education thought 
it advisable, in a special circular to local education 
authorities, to say, “ It is obviously important that Youth 
Service Organisers and Youth Committee Secretaries 
employed by Local Education Authorities should be 
deferred ; while in regard to teachers it was actually 
suggested that “ if it would be possible to dispense with 
the services of any of the men whose deferment is applied 
for the Board should be so informed Is it any wonder 
that the paternal care which is being lavished on the 

Service of Youth ” and the generous subsidies with 
which it has been endowed have aroused a curiosity 
which does not arise from envy ? No one would under- 
rate the importance of adequate recreational, social and 
educational opportunities for youth — so long as it is not 
a permanent repair service ’’ for the casualties of 
educational neglect in earlier years. If it is merely to 
be that, then we had better spend the effort and the 
money at the age when it is a preventive rather than a 
doubtful cure. 

The teacher problem is another matter that is too im- 
portant to be relegated to the post-war period. Teachers 
have to. be trained and the Board of Education decides, 
in effect, what number shall be trained each year. 
Planning in this matter would not be so difficult, if it 
were merely a question of numbers. It is now also a 
question of relating the training to the needs of a post-war 
society, and for that the obvious need is for a longer and 
more generous training. The two-year college system 
provides the schools with a steady stream of teachers 
whose practical efficiency is in general of a high standard. 
What is doubtful is whether an education which as early 
as the age of 20 sends them into an occupation which 
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requires experience of life, as well as of books, is adequate 
for the needs of a changing society. It must he recog- 
nised that, once in school, most of them may spend the 
rest of their lives there. They are not working with 
inanimate matter but with live, pulsating human material, 
and it is of the utmost importance that the teacher should 
keep his mind flexible and his interests fresh. 

If he is to keep pace with the evolution of thought, the 
movement of ideas and the progressive development of 
knowledge, he should have — as in Scotland — a university 
degree. There is nothing sacrosanct about the degree 
in itself, but the training would be an invaluable ■ disci- 
pline, would provide a wider range of knowledge, give 
him an opportunity of moving during his coUege course 
among others who are entering professions other than 
teaching and broaden his experience. That there is 
need for a higher standard of opportunity for training is 
shown by the fact that of the elementary school teachers 
in England and Wales in 1938, as many as 29,000, or 
17 per cent., were supplementary or uncerfificated, while 
only 7’3 per cent, were graduates, a proportion which 
contrasts unfavorably with Scotland, where a university 
degree is compulsory for men, and where 48 per cent, 
of all the non-technical teachers are graduates. The 
number of imcertificated teachers in 1938 was only 
eleven. 

Planning for the teaching profession involves both an 
increase in the number of trainees and prolonged and 
better opportunities for training. The urgency of the 
matter may be adduced from the fact that the war has 
reduced by nearly two-fiflhs the number entering training 
colleges. Raising the school-leaving age will mean more 
children in the schools and wiU more or less balance the 
expected decline in the child population. On the other 
hand, the reduction of numbers in overcrowded classes 
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would, itself, demand considerable increases in teaching 
staffs. It is not too soon, therefore, to suggest that the 
Board of Education should announce the scope of the- 
reforms it hopes to introduce in the immediate post-war 
period — to estimate the number of teachers who will be 
required and to arrange for their training. 

The problems so far discussed faU within the scope of 
administration and in no case involve special legislation, 
but they are obviously the first steps and, providing the 
financial implications are accepted, they are merely an 
extension of the existing system. 

It is when we come to the point of legislation that con- 
troversial issues arise, and special interests begin to exert 
influence. Mr. Fisher had to face opposition to the 
1918 Education Act, but in his autobiography he affirms 
that had he not succeeded in piloting his Bill through the 
House of Commons in the last year of the war it would 
not have secured approval after the war when a period 
of reaction followed the war-time penitence of a chastened 
and sobered people. There is a warning and a lesson in 
this. We must not only be clear in our own minds what 
kind of plans are necessary for post-war society, but we 
must place on the statute book the legislation essential to 
their fulfilment while the war is on. A Parliamentary Act 
in hand is worth two in the bush. 

In considering post-war planning the code of law in- 
respect of education should be examined. It is now 
twenty years old, and apart from the feeble and now 
moribund compromise of 1936 it is generally recognised 
as being out of date. Its central defect is the limited view 
of the range and scope of education. ^‘Elementary 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic ”, supple- 
mented by secondary education for a selected few of those 
“ able to benefit therefrom ”, is not a definition of 
education suited to the needs of a new society. 
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The Education Act, 1936, was, as stated, a compromise 
measure. Official policy, as represented by the late 
President of the Board of Education, now Lord Soul- 
buiy, has declared in favour of the withdrawal of the 
“ exemption ” clause for beneficial employment. Edu- 
cationists have accepted the postponement of a general 
raising of the age to 15 as inevitable, but there is no 
reason whatever why the Board of Education should not 
encourage local education authorities to use the powers 
they already possess to raise the age wherever accom- 
modation and other conditions make it possible. F urther, 
there is no reason why a short amending Bill should not 
be introduced now withdrawing the exemption clause, if 
only as evidence of earnest intention. 

But it is equally essential that there should be a time 
period to the limitation of compulsory education to 15, 
and that in the new legislative measure the Act should 
bind L.E.A.S to raise the age to 16 by a specified date. 
Five years from the signing of the peace treaty has been 
suggested. This appears to be a far too liberal “ armis- 
tice ”, especially when it is remembered that even if the 
war were over by 1943, only the very youngest of the 
children now at school could hope to benefit by the 
extension. If five years were accepted it ought to be 
conditioned by the provision that the Board should 
encourage L.E.A.S to operate it before the maximum 
period of five years, if possible. The case for a school- 
leaving age of not less than 16 is so familiar and unanswer- 
able, that it should not be necessary to argue it here. 
That is not to say that it is universally accepted, and if 
there is no open opposition there is a rather subtle whisper- 
ing campaign in favour of all remaining under educational 
supervision up to 18 years of age, but that some, at 13 or 
14 or 15 at latest, will be directed into industry, which 
will become, for this purpose, a kind of wing or colony of 
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the education service giving an apprenticeship training 
of a modern kind. 

There can be no disagreement on the question of 
continuative part-time education up to 18 — but not as a substi- 
tute for a reorganised four years’ liberal education up to 
16. The issue is, how can education, which may have 
been, in the past, somewhat too formal and academic, 
recover an organic connection with life ? The line of 
recent progress has been to modify the school curriculum 
to adopt increasingly practical methods of teaching and 
to give social context to many of the normal school sub- 
jects. There is no doubt much room for experiment in 
all these ways. The schools must be provided with what- 
ever equipment they need to stimulate the imagination 
and encourage the self-expression of the growing lad or 
girl. But it is in the community of the school that they 
can best develop all sides' of their personality ; and the 
need for a more imaginative, more fle^dble, in some ways 
more practical, school curriculum must not lead to con- 
fusion as to the place of the school in the life of the young 
people. No child must come into the labour market — 
this should surely be accepted after all these years of 
educational debate — before the age of 16 ; nor should 
his education cease, before that age, to be a general 
education, planned as- a whole for the development of his 
personality. On this minimum demand there should be 
no compromise. 

Moreover, we shall need the extra years devoted to 
education. Our juvenile population is declining ^ ; we 
must make the most of it. It will have to face the diflScult 
problems created by a generation which had fewer 
opportunities than its own and will have to maintain 
civilisation at a higher level. It will have to adapt itself 
to rapid changes in the technical process of industrial life 

^ See Hogben, Political Arithmetic, 
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and new values in social life. It may have more leisure : 
it ought, in any case, to be better equipped than it has 
been in the past to use the leisure it has. From a national 
and social standpoint, therefore, the case for a longer 
school life seems irresistible. 

The provision of part-time education up to 18 is 
suggested in what have been termed dcy continuation 
schools. The term is over twenty years out of date. It is 
not inspiring and implies simply starting where one left 
off. If we zxt wise, we shall plan for something more 
imaginative — something in the direction of z. junior college 
in which the youth will consider it a privilege to spend 
up to half his time in the first two years of his employ- 
ment. It should be so planned that he may study his 
own choice of subjects — ^practical, bookish or artistic. 
But its main purpose will be to awaken his interest in his 
coming responsibilities as a citizen. The college, like all 
other branches of education, should give him a training 
in all the values essential to a new society. For this 
special branch of education we need teachers who are 
active-minded, imaginative and socially conscious. 

What might be called the extremes of our educational 
services, the nursery school and the junior college, ought 
to provide the prologue and the epilogue to citizenship. 
The plan in respect of rmrsety school education should 
certainly include legislation making nursery school or, 
alternatively, nursery class provision compulsory, in place 
of the present permissible arrangements. , 

While plans are maturing for lengthening the school 
life fi:om 5 to 16, for part-time to 18, for making much 
more extensive provision for the a’s to 5’s and for a con- 
sidered programme for providing sufficient fully trained 
teachers and drastically overhauling the school accom- 
modation — ^indoor and outdoor — ^we must settle some of 
the problems on, which there are differences of opinion 

K 
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and on which reorganisation depends. We must decide 
at what point there should be a break in continuity in 
a particidar educational environment. There is general 
agreement that 7 years of age is appropriate for transition 
from the infant to the junior school. The Hadow Report 
suggested ii as the break with primary education and 
the Spens Report supported this. There is a strong body 
of opinion in favour of 13. There are not likely to be 
any heads broken in this dispute, for there is genera] 
agreement that in any case the secondary or senior school 
must provide a period of three to four years which shall 
be varied in character and provide for all types. There 
is considerable room for changes in the curriculum and 
for a thorough reconsideration of the place of examimUms 
in secondary education. In Scotland, as a war measure, 
the teachers have been allowed to set the leaving certificate 
questions, and experience gained firom this experiment 
may giude us in modifying our policy in regard to the 
present methods. 

And now we come to the problem which has been one 
of the major hindrances to educational reform. No dis- 
cussion of post-war policy which ignored the problem of 
dual control would be either honest or realistic. It has 
been claimed already that almost every effort for edu- 
cational reform since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the Education Act of 1936 has either suffered 
early bereavement or survived in an emaciated form as 
a result of differences of opinion on religious teaching and 
control. The 1936 Act was a compromise which, by its 
promise of grants for the building of new volimtary senior 
schools for a limited period, attempted to accomplish the 
raising of the standard of senior schools without alienat- 
ing the Chinches. The Church of England was able to 
build a few— a very few — ^new schools ; the Roman 
Catholic Church was more ambitious ; and at Liverpool 
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the refusal of the city council to make grants to new 
Catholic schools led to a major dispute, in the course of 
which the Board of Education used its powers of stopping 
the L.E.A. grant in order to enforce the Act and the 
agreement with the Churches on which it had' been 
founded. 

Thus there are two distinct issues. First, is the teach- 
ing of religious knowledge to be made compulsory, and is 
it to be based on denominational doctrines ; or is it to 
be left to the teachers and to be based on an agreed 
syllabus ” for the teaching of iScripture, as happens in 
very many areas at present ? Secondly, since the re-con- 
ditioning and rebuilding of the voluntary schools is, 
generally speaking, beyond the financial capacity of the 
Churches, are they to be undertaken by the State — and, if 
so, on what terms — or is their poverty to continue holding 
up the proper development of education ? 

What will, in fact, be the line of settlement remains 
obscure. ' Many years ago the Free Churches comnoitted 
themselves to the undenominational solution — ^the Board 
schools ; the progress of which constituted the first 
serious challenge to the Church schools, which, in turn, 
led to the Balfour Act of 1902 and 'the stabilisation of 
„ Dualism. It is time the Free Churches and the Anglican 
Church reached general agreement on the basis of re- 
ligious teaching acceptable to both, for though there are 
some Anglicans who will always claniour for denomina- 
tional instruction, others — more enlightened, it may be 
suggested — are now prepared to accept the position that 
sectarian teaching is the function of the Church and the 
Sunday, school. It may be hoped therefore that the 
Protestant bodies will see their way to passing over their 
schools to the State, as was done many years ago in 
Scotland, since the reproach of continuing to bar the way 
to educational reforms, long and almost universally seen 
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to be essential, would be a severe reflection on their 
interpretation of Christianity. To anyone able to look 
beyond the limits of a particular religious formula — and 
there are to-day many such — ^it must seem that to im- 
part a knowledge of the Scriptures in the atmosphere of 
a weU-constructed, healthy and adventurous modem 
school would have in it more of the spirit of Christianity 
than the dogged insistence on the right to teach a cate- 
chism in a barn. It may be doubted whether the prestige 
of the Churches would survive another fight in the last 
ditch for the control of the schools. 

That the Roman Catholics will not come into such a 
settlement may be taken for granted ; and here the 
religious issue is raised in its most uncompromising form. 
It will probably be necessary to continue to recognise 
their schools ; but the State should make clear the 
standards it will expect and should demand that these 
standards are maintained. There is no hardship in con- 
ditions which, while permitting the provision of denom- 
inational schools where there are a large number of 
children of a particular faith and where other children 
are provided for by State schools, leaves the minority 
body free to spend its available resources on the areas 
where its predominance is most in evidence ; and, 
fortunately for both sides, the Catholic educational 
problem is chiefly a problem of the great cities, where 
there is room for variety. 

In the short-term programme of plarming the abolition 
of secondary school fees should certainly be given priority. 
Differentiation based on the social status of the parent is 
entirely incompatible in a democratic society. If a state 
at war to preserve democracy had sufficient imagination, 
it would realise that such a war could be most effectively 
waged by arousing faith in democracy — not as some far- 
distant society of the future — ^but as an entity already 
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existing. It need offer neither prize nor bribe. It only 
need to guarantee that it would abolish class privilege 
and provide full equality of educational opportunity for 
every child, irrespective of the social position of its 
parents. 

One of the most difficult problems is to determine the 
place of the public school in the new society. It may be 
thought that the influence of the public schools was some- 
what exaggerated in the previous chapter. This would 
hardly seem to be the case in view of die strenuous efforts 
which are being made to secure their position in the 
difficult period of the war. The tide of public school 
would seem to carry in itself some claim to penetration 
into the exclusive atmosphere hitherto so characteristic 
of those most famous for supplying the leaders of national 
life. If, of course, there is to be any suggestion of relieving 
public schools of their financial ^fiiculties, due to war 
circumstances, by public grants, then there must be 
public control. If the limit of their horizon is to admit 
only a small and easily assimilable number of State 
scholarship holders there should only be one answer, and 
that is to ignore them and build the new education in 
such a way that their influence is less dominant than in 
the past. There is a great opportunity for the public 
schools to become really public by adapting themselves 
with a completeness that may have to be drastic to the 
needs of the new society, which is determined to be 
democratic in spirit as well as in form. 

But there are other spheres m private education which 
demand scrutiny. The whole field of “ private ” edu- 
cation was explored in 1932 by a committee of which Mr. 
Chuter Ede was chairman. Its recommendations were 
modest enough, but they were never carried out. To-day 
the whole situation needs reviewing, and the least that 
should be expected is that any school — ^private or so-called 
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“ public ” — should be opened to inspection by the Board, 
licensed if . efficient, and closed if inefficient. 

Apart from such question of organisation, equipment 
and curriculum, there remains to Be mentioned the 
special services described in Chapter III. It must be made, 
as nearly as may be, impossible for a boy or girl to grow 
up unhealthy. Medical services must not be haphazard, 
but universal and free : it is the nation that gains from 
such an investment. The provision of school meals must 
be made general, both on grounds of health and of social 
training ; and the necessary equipment — attractive 
dining-rooms and adequate service — must be supplied. 
The suggestion was made a few years ago that each school 
should have a matron to supervise the welfare side and 
relieve the strain on the teachers. There is much to be 
said for this proposal. The extension of welfare services 
to meet war-time needs has come at a time when the 
staffing of the schools has been strained quite literzdly to 
breaJdng-point. Inevitably, therefore, the teachers have 
had to ask themselves whether it is possible for them to 
undertake all the “ extra duties ” as well as the additional 
teaching work. These “ extra duties ”, such as the dis- 
tribution of milk, the collection of pence and the super- 
vision of meals, are voluntary on die part of teachers ; 
though they have been enthusiastically taken up by 
many, who have, often indeed, been the first to realise 
their necessity. If, then, the welfare services are to be 
extended as they ought to be — and this includes the pro- 
vision of boots and clothing, discussed in Chapter III — 
the necessary assistance must be available. 

There is one special service, however, that only a 
teacher can' render, and that is to help and guide the 
child who needs individual attention — ^perhaps only 'for 
a time. The need for special classes for the “ backward ” 
child is urgent. They may take their place with others 
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in some subjects and activities ; but there are many 
children who, while they cannot keep the pace of their 
fellows, are capable of making progress at their own pace 
or of recovering lost ground, if the teaching is adapted 
to their needs. Far too many of these are in the big 
classes of to-day. Even in the smaller classes of the future 
and even if the system of class teaching is considerably 
modified, there must be sufficient teachers to make it 
possible for the backward ones to get sympathetic help 
without sacrificing the rest. The organisation of the 
school — ^whether in “ streams ” or in small classes of 
mixed types, .or in “ sets ”, as is customary in some public 
and secondary schools — ^is not a matter on which laymen 
can usefully pronounce ; but whatever scheme is adopted, 
the duty of the State and the L.E.A.S is to provide ade- 
quate teaching staff for the clever, the ordinary and the 
slow alike. 

Any approach to the question of university education 
must be made from inside rather than outside. The 
universities have a long tradition of independence. 
Unlike the academic institutions on the Continent, they 
are entirely firee institutions and have never accepted any 
form of State control — ^but although they are free and 
independent they are not democratic. 

The proportion of scholarship awards has steadily 
grown within recent years, but it has been estimated that 
only four in every thousand of elementary school products 
at present reach a university, while Eton sends 60 per 
cent, to Oxford and Cambridge alone. It is obvious lliat 
university opportunity must be limited to those capable 
of profiting by it. At present it is mainly limited by the 
capacity to pay for it. This means that the universities 
are admitting many who are unsuited but who can pay, 
and excluding many who are admirably equipped in 
everything except the capacity to pay. 
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The first step in university reform is to democratise 
them. They occupy a position in relation to specialised 
training even more important than the public schools, 
and so long as they deny equality of entrance they provide 
advantages and privileges reserved for one class though 
their doors are opened wider than the more exclusive 
public schools. ■ It is therefore a matter of crucial import- 
ance that university entrance should be free. The cost 
would not be heavy compared with the subsidies paid 
by the Government to less important “ industries ” than 
education. It would ensure that the co mm unity and the 
State -would benefit by providing the best education for 
those who had earned it instead of those who could 
purchase it. 

It has been suggested that even the universities need to 
relate themselves to the society of the future rather more 
than • to that of the present. Those most competent to 
judge, claim that the scope of University training could 
be broadened with advantage, and that most of the sub- 
jects now taught could be related to social activities 
outside ihe cloisters of the university itself. 

No lay man can advise the universities. They should- 
be competent to work out their own salvation, but it is 
possible to quote a case in point, viz. the experiment in 
adult education commenced nearly forty years ago in 
Oxford and now followed by every university and uni- 
versity college in England and Wales. This was an 
experiment to democratise the extra-mural activities of 
the univeraties, by bringing together labour and learning 
as joint and equ^ partners. The basis of the arrange- 
ment was that both had a contribution to make, and the 
uiuVereity lecturers have been the first to admit that the 
Tutorial Glass Movement which developed out of the 
scheme and the contacts with the working-class world 
through the Workers’ Educational Association has been 
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a sound education to lecturer as well as to student. The 
experience of the W.E.A. and of those university teachers 
co-operating with it, shows how easy it is for the most 
enlightened and imaginative — and still more so for the 
ordinary university teacher — ^to misjudge the essentials 
of any given social situation unless constantly in touch 
with the wider world outside. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the institutions which represent 
the highest seats of learning should not be divorced from 
the common life of the people. The universities have 
much to learn as well as much to give. Their main con- 
tribution to the wider culture of the nation will always 
be through extramural rather than intemzil activity. If 
every place in the university were open and free, and the 
number of universities doubled, the university population 
at any given time could only be a minute fraction of the 
whole. Thus adult education becomes enormously impor- 
tant in the shaping of the new society. 

Here it is not so much a question of learning in the 
abstract, or learning “ for learning’s sake ”, still less of 
learning for the sake of self-interest, either in “ culture ” 
or advancement : it is rather a method of cultivating 
social judgment. It is not suggested that this requires 
any narrow limitation of the field of study. Not only 
the social sciences, but the arts and literature have their 
value in the forming of the mind and the development of 
that sensitiveness which is a highly desirable quality of 
civilised life ; and many adult students will feel the need 
for different studies at different stages of their mental 
growth. But the principle which we have laid down for 
university education applies with at least equal force in 
this sector. It is the “ mental climate ” in which a study 
is carried on that determines its social significance ; and 
the greatest safeguard against idle dilettantism is the 
existence of a strong voluntary organisation founded and 
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grounded in the wider working-class movement. It 
would, indeed, even be possible, on purely theoretical 
grounds, to appreciate the point of view of those who 
rlai'tn tha t the Student should be isolated from all other 
influences than those of the working-class movement 
' itself. But the general j udgment of the labour movement 
in democratic countries has rejected this abstract judg- 
ment, and has accepted the view that adult education 
should be associated with, though not directed or con- 
trolled by, the national educational system. And, in this 
country, where the universities are themselves in a similar 
autonomous position, it is desirable that working-class 
educational effort should, on the one hand, draw from 
them what resources of scholarship and habits of system- 
atic thought it can, and, on the other hand, should 
contribute to them its own strong common sense and 
practical realism. 

Whether adult education will develop in this country 
on the lines of residential schools like, the People’s High 
Schools of Denmark, as recently argued so persuasively 
by Sir R. Livingstone, is yet to be seen. It would cer- 
tainly be a valuable feature of our educational landscape. 
But it must be remembered that the' Danish Folk High 
School has a bare six months in which to shape the 
student’s still hardly formed mind, whereas other methods 
enable him to continue the slower process of formulating 
his judgment over a period of years of active work and 
social contacts. It is often forgotten, too, that even in 
Denmark the Workers’ Educational Association now 
plays a part in adult education of even greater importance 
than that played by the Folk High Schools. 

Whatever we do to nurture the child life of the nation, 
the full firuits of our efforts can only be seen when the 
child attains the age of maturity and enters into the 
stage of adult responsibility. Thus the character of oui^ 
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democracy ultimately depends on the collective wisdom 
of its adult members. Adult education is, among other 
things, a device for making good the intellectual starvation 
of past years and for correcting the mistakes of early 
education. In the post-war years it will be no less 
important for providing the avenue' to serious thought 
and discussion on the fundamental problems of the new 
society and for guiding democracy in the wise exercise 
of citizenship. For, the new society will have to face 
fundamental problems just as the old one had to face 
them, with the difference — that while to-day social 
initiative and action depends upon a small minority of 
the people who have had the good fortune to be equipped 
for the task — or who have struggled against all odds to 
equip themselves, equality of educational opportunity 
and a conception of values in the content of education 
suited to a new society, will produce men and women 
educated for responsibility and capable of living the way 
of life which makes democracy a reality. 
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